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Kite from the Kremlin 


QO‘ would like to know whether the Politburo” is now reproving 
its. Foreign Affairs Commissar for a diplomatic blunder or con- 
gratulating him on a brilliant stroke of political warfare. By rudely 
broadcasting to the world on Monday night astatement of Russian policy 
which had been handed to the American Ambassador in Moscow only 
on Sunday, Mr Molotov has provoked a depressing series of diplomatic 
“no bids.” Mr Truman says there is “io new departure in American 
policy,” Mr Marshall denies that he has any wish to discuss alone with 
Mr Molotov matters affecting other nations, and Mr Bevin insists that 
the ground should be cleared before new talks are attempted. To achieve 
this much in 48 hours is indeed a feat—whether of clumsiness or skill. 


It may have been calculated in Moscow that a diplomatic sensation 
would help Mr Wallace in the presidential elections, or that the sails 
of Western Union might begin to flap if the wind blew less steadily from 
the east. Or Mr Stalin’s advisers may have seen in the full and frank 
reminder of American policy presented on May 4th an. attempt to score 
a point in the cold war. Or, indeed, it is just.possible that Mr Molotov 
mistook General Bedell-Smith’s aide-mémoire for a billet-doux. 

Whichever may be the correct explanation, the hopes that were aroused 
have been quickly dashed. Having explained to Moscow that the 
shape of a bipartisan American foreign policy is set, and that it will be 
modified only in response to a change of tone in Russian ‘policy, Mr 
Marshall has now to persuade a disappointed Europe that a desire for 
general conversations is no new feature of the policy of the Russians, and 
that they could better express their goodwill,.in more than one capital or 
committee, by action instead of words: But-Mr Marshall is entitled to 
expect that there should be no suspicion or resentment in London of 
Paris or Brussels about “his single-handed : and ‘secret approach to Mr 
Molotov. A joint approach would have been regarded in Moscow as 
tantamount to a threat ; a public gesture would have been treated as‘a 
challenge or ignored. General Bedell-Smith’s memorandum was well- 
timed, carefully drafted and free from any taint of appeasement. 

It is not easy to do justice to the spirit of the argumentative Russian 
reply, because its version of postwar international history is the usual 
Marxist fantasy. It is friendly—by the standards of 1948—in so far as 
it speaks of the “ positive attitude” with which the Soviet Government 
receives the American assurance that “ the door always remains ‘open for 
discussion and settlement of our differences.” But the Russians at once 
aroused suspicion of their good faith by interpreting it as “the proposal 
to begin . . . a discussion and settlement of the differences between us,” 
and by then broadcasting the distortion to the world in the midnight 
hours. 

As for sss ic eoileeecanemenenns there is a.significant sentence which 
has escaped notice. Referring to attempts by Communist minorities to 
seize power and establish “ regimes subordinated to foreign interests,” 
it declares that, if these attempts ceased, 


then the necessity for certain manifestations in the foreign policy of the United 
_ States which evidently cause dissatisfaction in Moscow will be eliminated. 
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786 
That is a broad and promising hint of le. concessions. 
There is no a to it in the Russian reply, save the 
general sugges ¥. g means a ere Russia 
would be. interes economic 
recovery gutside the ii fe Marl Pian, This is hardly 
the way to appeal. to Mr 

The public airing of the two government’s statements will 
have done a little good to the American and Russian publics. 
But in Europe it will have done great harm, by encouraging 
the appeasers. If any progress towards negotiation and settle- 
ment is now to be made this dangerous public diplomacy should 
cease. It is no good Mr Marshall’s pointing to the Uno council 


L ong- Term Economic Problems—I. 


The Importance of Capital 


EYOND very much question the most fundamental problem 
B of the long run that faces the British economy is the rate 
at which it will create capital. It is less urgent than the prob- 
lem of the balance of payments, which must be solved in a 
very few years. But if Britain contrives to bring its inter- 
national accounts into balance by the early 1950s, it will only be 
by a great effort and by much privation. The only possibility 
of combining a balanced international account with ease and 
prosperity at home is by a great and sustained increase in real 
productivity—-and that rests on the rate of capital creation more 
than on anything else. 

The process by which capital is formed is familiar to anyone 
who has read even the simplest textbook of economics. Not 
only Robinson Crusoe on his island but also the most complex 
industrial community must set aside out of its annual production 
enough resources to keep its existing capital equipment in repair, 
to replace it when it wears out or becomes obsolete, and 
to increase its total amount. The essential characteristic of 
capital creation is that though it competes with consumption 
(and with the activities of the Government) for the limited 
resources of the community in the present, it is the means of 
increasing the whole level of production and consumption in 
the future. A high rate of capital creation lowers the standard 
of living now, but (if the capital is properly applied) raises it 
later on. It reduces the size of the slice that is available to 
be eaten now, but it increases the size of the cake later on. 

The New Economics of the 1930s, under Keynes’s leadership, 
turned a very bright spotlight on the relationship between the 
amount of capital creation that was undertaken and the amount 
of monetary saving that the community spontaneously per- 
formed out of its income. If capital creation exceeded saving, 
there would be a boom ; if capital creation fell short of saving, 
there would be a slump. This doctrine, in its broad outline 
at least, is now all but universally accepted. But being worked 
out in a period of massive unemployment, it had the natural but 
unfortunate result of concentrating attention on the apparent 
phenomenon of over-saving. It is true that, throughout the 
19308, the British community (and still more the American) had 
a tendency to save more than it invested in the creation of 
capital. It is true that if the community had then saved re 
it would have suffered less from unemployment. 

But the crucial fact that was hidden by this concentration 
on the causes of unemployment was that even if Savings and 
Investment (to use the Keynesian terminology) had been equal 
to each other before the war, they would still have been far 
too small. By any test, the British economy of ‘the inter-war 
years was creating far too little capital. It did not maintain‘its 


machinery ; it was woefully inadequate in scrapping old plant 


and replacing it by new ; much of its transport equipment (both 
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measures taken to strengthen the West_—political sd military 
as well as economic—must go on swiftly and steadily, just as 
the consolidation of the east Buropean bloe will go on. The 
condition of reaching, let alone maintaining, a general settle. 
ment between Russia and America is to achieve a new — 
power in Europe. 
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track and rolling stock) was allowed to become very antiquated. 
Almost the only forms of capital in which there was a rapid rate 
of replacement and expansion were dwelling houses and eléctric 
power equipment. With all the advantages of hindsight, it is 
very easy to see today that there should have been a much 
greater creation of capital of all kinds in the inter-war decades. 

Certainly the boot is on the other foot now. The economy 
is now embarrassed by the enormity of its demands for capital. 
There are the arrears—the recognised arrears, so to speak—of 
the war years to be overtaken and the actua] damage to be’ 
right. There is also a growing recognition of the hidden arrears 
that existed in 1939 and of the need to overtake the effects, not 
merely of six years’ preoccupation but of twenty years’ indiffer- 
ence. And finally. there-is an enormous demand for social capital 
of all kinds—houses, hospitals, schools, new towns, parks, public 
buildings and the like—which is not directly productive but 
neither can be nor should be denied. In 1938 some 14 per 
cent of the gross national product was devoted to gross capital 
formation, and of this fully three-quarters must have been 
absorbed either in the mere maintenance and replacement (slow 
though it was) of the existing capital or else in the relatively 
unproductive form of dwelling houses. Broadly speaking, 
only sixpence out of every pound of gross income was invested 
in the means of increasing the nation’s capacity to create wealth 
for itself. 

* 


It is not intended in this article to suggest any precise target 
for a long-range programme of capital formation. That, pre- 
sumably, will be contained in the Government’s promised 
long-term plan. But it is quite obvious that the proportion 
of gross capital formation must in future be considerably larger 
than the 14 per cent of 1938. There is; indeed, no more im- 
portant decision that a community has*to make—whether it 
makes it consciously through some mechanism of planning or 
unconsciously through the unplanned decisions of its citizens— 
than how much of its resources it will put into new capital. 
It would be going too far to say that the standard of living of 
a nation depends solely on the productive capital it possesses ; 
but it certainly depends’on that much more than on any’ other 
single thing, or even than on all other things put together. 
Why is the standard of living in America or in Britain ‘higher 
than it is in Russia or in China? Basically it is because, 
through the accident’ of ecénomic history, every pair’ of 
‘American or British hands has many more mechanical slaves to 


But why is Russia’s wealth-creating power increasing s0. 
more rapidly than Britain’s ? ‘Because the Russian people 
year by year, putting into new productive capital 
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ic ownership. Mr Stalin is certainly a far better capitalist 
(in any literal sense of the term) than the Tory businessmen 
of inter-war Britain. 


The mark of a progressive economy is thus to have a high 
rate of capital formation. There is certainly'no country in the 
world that has a more imperative meed to be economically pro- 
gressive than Britain, which needs to be very: progressive for 
several decades simply to keep its present, or its prewar, place 
in the world, to become independent without suffering the pains 
of a permanent siege economy, to build up an income sufficient 
to afford the social promises it has made to its own people. 
But unfortunately a nation’cannot achieve a high rate of capital 
formation simply by desiring it, or by approving of the general 
proposition, or by planning it in a White Paper. Even if it be 
fully accepted as a national objective, there are still two separate 
orders of difficulty in the way. The first is to create the supply 
of savings to finance the capital formation, or—to put the same 
point in non-monetary language—to see, by one means or an- 
other, that the community consumes, or uses up in Government 
activities, a smaller proportion of its annual resources. But the 
second, when the supply of savings has been assured, is to see 
that it is in fact invested in capital formation of a productive 
and profitable kind. To save gigantic amounts and then not to 
inyest them would be to court unemployment on an unprece- 
dented scale. There is nothing automatic about the investment 


Lessons of 


OR Mr Churchill’s speech alone it was worth holding the 
Congress of Europe. Whatever the proceedings at, The 
Hague last weekend may have lacked in preparation and pro- 
cedure, they were given an impressive send-off by Europe’s only 
great orator. Mr Churchill was able to invoke his wartime 
authority, as well as the warnings of his Zurich speech two 
years ago, to present the workings of the Marshall Plan and 
the committees of the Brussels Treaty as great steps forward in 
a direction which he was one of the first to point out. He was 
able, too, to dramatise the simple motives and fears which had 
brought so many leaders of European life to the Ridderzaal ; 
and he reminded the federalists, customs unionists, multi- 
lateralists and other expert pleaders that their real task was 
to interpret and harness the heart’s desire of millions of families 
in Europe—the longing to be: free of fear: 

Why should they now be regimented and hurled against 
each other by variously labelled forms of totalitarian tyranny, 
all fomented by wicked men, building their own predominance 
on the misery and subjugation of their fellow human beings ? 
Shall so many millions of humble homes in Europe, aye, and 
much of its enlightenment and culture, sit quaking in dread of 
the policeman’s knock 2 ; 

That, said Mr Churchill, was the question the Congress had 
to answer. And by this formulation, so unlike the cold 
economic propositions of Mr Marshall and the cautious political 
generalities. of Mr Bevin, the purpose of union in Europe is 
put in a way that the ordinary man can. remember as. well as 
on what seems likely to. be. its main. task ; to act-as.the voice 
of Europe, formulating principles, reminding statesmen of their 
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of savings, as the experience of the inter-war years showed ; if 
must be made to seem worth while to those who’ ate ‘in charge 
of industry. ~é \ . i 45 dap pond § i ‘ 

Both of these problems—that of the supply of savings and! of 
the demand for them—will be taken up in subsequent articles. 
It is not intended by that to suggest that any adequate solutions 
will be offered to either of them: On ‘the contrary,’ in the 
particular circumstances in which Britain will find itself in the 
second half of the twentieth century, both of these two problenis 
are likely to prove intractable, It is all too-easy for a democratic, 
universal-suffrage community to allow capital formation to be 
pushed to the wall. Long-range intentions may be. excellent, 
but at any one moment it may be politically impossible to cut 
down consumption or prune Government activities enough to 
create a sufficient margin in the national income. Capital 
creation may be necessary ; but there are very few votes in it. 
Yet the penalties for neglecting it, though they may take some 
time to mature; will in the end be inexorable. An instalment is 
being experienced now. But if under-investment continues 
much longer, then it may be wholly impossible to rescue the 
British economy, Nor—to re-emphasise another essential point 
—is this an issue that can be advanced an inch by any com- 
parative arguments of free enterprise against socialism. The 
Britain of the future may be fully dedicated to complete Jaisser 
faire or it may be completely socialised and planned ; in eithpr 
casé it will be progressive or stagnant according as it succeeds 
or fails in securing a high rate of capital formation. This is not 
an issue on which the choice for Britain is between America 
and Russia; it is a choice between being as buoyant as either 
of these or as moribund as Ottoman Turkey or Bourbon Spain. 


The Hague 


But ‘not all Mr Churchill’s good advice was taken last. week- 
end... There was a strong party of those who want. “sharply 
cut formulas or detailed arrangements.”’ ‘On séveral occasions 
distinguished men Jost their tempers over niceties of drafting, 
French and Belgian trade unionists kept the economy com- 
mittee up all night with an argument which, on the face of 
it, seemed to insist on a foolishly narrow interpretation of the 
word “ workers.” Above all there-were federalists who wanted 
a European assembly at once, and who proposed quite reck- 
lessly. to. give equal status in it to. self-appointed exiles; from 
eastern. Europe and Spain. In short, the congress drew: to 
The Hague not only a distinguished company of statesmen. out 
of. office: and leaders of. public life, but also more than.a 
sprinkling of Europe’s cranks. And the result of their meeting 
was what the veterans had foreseen: a succession of sharp duels 
between those who make haste slowly. and prefer birds in the 
hand to birds in the bush, and those who believe im bluc-prints, 
planning, vision and hustle. 

It cannot be said that either side won a clear victory. The 
political resolution voted by. the Congress declares that 

the time has come when the Eurepean nations must transfer 

and merge some portion of their sovereign rights, so as. to 

secure common political and economic action for the integration 

and proper development of their common resources, 
The economic resolution asks governments to abolish obstacles 
to trade, to reduce and remove.customs duties, to restore the 
equilibrium of their budgets, to raise standards of living in 
Europe. and to co-ordinate. economic policies. so as to achieve 
coin in all countries working on the European Recovery Plan ; 
all that the Congress has done isto say the coin is good. What 
it did not do—and what no discussion among statesmen and 
politicians has yet done—is to show the practical effect of such 
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Measures on the sovereignty of national governments as it is 
exercised today. How important it is that these matters should 
be explained has just been shown in this country by the cold 
and startled voices which greeted Sir Stafford Cripps’s guarded 
hints last week during the debate on the Finance Bill. , He 
explained how he had.assured the western Finance.Ministers of 
Britain’s willingness to “adapt its economy to this co-operation ” 
and then warned the House of “ the considerable readjustment ” 
that might involve. 


We may have to deal with certain industries ; we may have 
to agree that we should not manufacture certain things, but 
that they will manufacture them ; as they may agree that they 
will not manufacture some things which we will. manufacture 
for them. 


*x 


The ordinary voter, making what judgments he can from 
the exiguous reports of The Hague Congress and last week’s 
foreign affairs debates which are all that his newspapers have 
been able to give him, asks himself what this talk about Europe 
and union really means. What is his role to be? Is he to 
follow the realists or the idealists ? Is he to embrace Western 
Union now as a cause worth his interest and political activity ? 
Or is he to thrust it away into the future as something towards 
which ministers and officials want to be left to work slowly and 
—for the most part—secretly ? If the common planning of basic 
production programmes in western Europe is going to present 
him—as it may in some cases—with the choice between unem- 
ployment and a change of occupation, is he to accept the fact 
without protest or is he to warn his MP that he will tolerate 
no such ideas ? Or—to take a more immediate possibility—if 
France, Belgium and Holland accept fifteen months’ military 
service, is he, too, to accept an increased period for his children ? 


The Economist has been reproved for raising at this early 
stage in the new British policy basic questions about national 
sovereignty. Lord Brand, in a letter on page 795, continues 
the discussion arising out of a previous article on this matter. 
It is true—as Mr Bevin said im the foreign affairs debate last 
week—that “ academic discussions of sovereignty ”’ find no place 
in the urgent programme of political, military and economic 
consultation on which he has embarked in Paris, Brussels and 
London. But the discussion which it is desired to provoke 
need not—and should not—be academic. On the contrary, 
it should be directed now to precisely these practical questions ; 
for any serious effort to answer them raises the problem of 
sovereignty in a practical and clear form. Suppose that the 
consultations of the Brussels Powers in fact lead to a unani- 
mous recommendation that the defence of western Europe can- 
not be assured without eighteen—or more—months of com- 
pulsory military training—considerably more than Mr Attlee 
was able to get his party to accept. Suppose that such a pro- 
posal is strongly opposed on economic grounds—as it justifiably 
could be—by a large section of the House of Commons. Is the 
British Government to yield to the pressure of British opinion 
and inform the governments of France, Belgium, Holland and 
Luxemburg that the increased period is unacceptable? Or 
is it to make the issue one of confidence in which the Govern- 
ment’s will—and the Western Powers’ decision—might be en- 
forced with Conservative votes ? 

This is no theoretical question, but typical of the kind of 
issue that must arise when democratic governments, responsible 
to national parliaments, try to combine policies and resources in 
time of peace. And it is the kind of issue that will have to be 
decided quickly if the immediate ‘objectives ‘Of the Brussels 
Treaty are to be attained. With’ such a ahead—in 
the economic as well as the political field—the ‘need for ine 
and searching public discussion of the See ee 
Bevin’s policy should be obvious. And it i, aga 
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be made clear that it is the warmest and oldest advocates of 
a new j and economic order in the West who me 


pressing for this discussion ; not because they wish to make Mr 


Revit Se snane Cilieuk,'not becaite'shey revel: ih ‘onigag 


the issues which may arise, but because. British 

succeed. without a confident and informed body of: opinion 
which will face cheerfully the sacrifices which are implied by 
the words Western Union. wid 


His colleagues in other countries will need similar 
and it is for that reason that the proposal, made at The H 





to establish a European Assembly for public discussion of coms | 
mon problems is to be welcomed. It might create—in the 


British parliamentary sense—a European opposition, a r 
point for forces that are still scattered and leaderless. 

or wrongly, it is still felt in this country that Britain is 

all the running towards Western Union. The ordinary man hears 
and reads nothing to convince him that he is taking part in @ 
great movement of the European peoples. It is true that’Mp 
Bevin has spoken of “ sacrificing narrow and national interests 
and in some cases very substantial interests—in favour of :the 
common European good.” And Mr Attlee has said “we are 
prepared with other Powers to pool some degree of authority.” 
But no one knows what ultimate sacrifices they have in a 


* 


To clarify such pledges, to bring home to voters not only what. 
they may gain but what they may temporarily lose by such 
policies needs more than a little courage. And without fuller 
information on the military and economic problems now arising, 
not only for the Brussels Treaty Powers but also for the 
Dominion Governments, it would be presumptuous to offer 
advice which might make more difficult the delicate negotiations 
now in train. But Mr Bevin’s next task is surely to efface the 
impression which has grown since he took the plunge towands 
Wester Union in January, that he is hesitating to strike out i# 
a direction which events have already taken. 7 


The Hague Congress has made his task no easier. i 
proved little about the weight and warmth of popular o 

in Europe behind the idea of union, or about the possibilities of 
agreement on the main. problems that face the western govern- 
ments. The Socialists of Europe were not officially represented 
for reasons which become less acceptable every time they are 
explained. Several of the most. difficult questions—like that i 
the part to be played in Europe by Germany—were 

And Mr Churchill showed more craft than magnanimity 
he declared. that, “ leadership oo te tle 
governments.” 


Fellowisig 20! it davh dnihiel.wcceenks ehicies.sniesion ani 
Hague, the Labour Party Conference this weekend will be 


present aspirations towatds a new economiic order in thewest. 
If, in the end, nothing comes out of ‘the ‘debates at Scarborough 
on which public discussion can-fasten, then it’ will: tax: the 
ingenuity of politicians, journalists and other leaders of public 
opinion to keep alive the hope and enthusiasm which have been 
aroused in the past four months. Above all, it will make more 
and more difficult the work of those Americans who: wish 
give the West those guarantees of security without which there 
caft ‘be no ‘real ‘revival of power between the Atlantic ae 
Elbe. ae 
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HE dispute between. Mr Bevan andthe ‘doctors’ can: 

»probably be regarded as ended, and the last stages in 
preparing for the national health: service will now be under- 
taken. Discussions on the promised ‘amending: Bill have: 
already begun. The Central Health Services Council, whose 
duty will be to advise the Minister on any matters connected 
with the service, will presumably now be established. So, too, 
will the Medical Practices Committee, which will determine 
the right of any general practitioner to practise in the public 
service in any particular area, and the hospital management 
committees, which will be responsible to the regional boards 
for the administration of a hospital or group .of hospitals. 

But even when these and many other, minor, details of 
organisation have been settled, the preparations for the health 
service will still only have reached the end of the. beginning. 
The Council of the British, Medical Association will shortly 
recommend to a special representative meeting that 

the public be informed that, for reasons outside the control of 

the profession, the inception of the new service cannot be 

followed for some time by all the improvements promised by 
the Government . . . because of the shortage of personnel, 
medical and nursing, and of the difficulty of providing the 
necessary premises and equipment. 
A warning of this sort would be timely. It is true that the 
Ministry of Health’s circular on the national health service, 
which has been distributed to every household and tells its 
members of the benefits they will be entitled to, uses such 
cautionary phrases as “so far as national resources permit.” 
But‘no one, reading of the variety of health and welfare services, 
drugs, medical aids and appliances to be his as of right on 
July 5th, is likely to pay much attention to these six limiting 
words. Instead, peopie will tend, as they are in fact reported 
to be doing, to put off obtaining spectacles and false teeth 
until after July sth when such things will, in theory, be available 
for nothing. Does anyone known how many deaf people.are 
likely, after July 5th, to demand the standard hearing aid that 
has been promised them ? 

Many people will no doubt not use the health service at all, 
just as many people continue to pay school fees for their 
children even though they already pay for the cost of state 
education through rates and taxes. If, say, about 25 per cent 
of the country’s general practitioners elect not to join the 
health service on July 5th, they will do so because, principles 
apart, they will count on being able to earn a living from 
patients who will prefer to pay the cost of private treatment. 
But private patients and private doctors will not coincide 
exactly, and a good many people who will expect to be accepted 
by their doctors as ‘public patients will be refused. Moreover, 
the proportion of the population preferring to pay for their own 
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hospital and specialist treatment is likely tobe’ small—at least E 
until it is found that private purchase’enables a person ‘to jump | . 
the queue. Although existing hospital facilities may be used © : 
to better advantage when they have been reorganised ‘by ‘the P 
regional boards, there will still be a shortage” of ‘hospital ® i 
beds because there is still a shortage of about 40,000 nurses. 
An appointments system for out-patients may put an end to ‘ 
the old grievance of hours of time wasted in out-patient depart- 

ments ; but it cannot make more specialists available to ‘treat’ 
the patients than already exist. The demand for hospital treat- 
ment has expanded so greatly in recent years that it has out- 

stripped the increase in the number of specialists and nurses, 

How much more is it likely to expand when hospital treatment 

no longer has to be directly paid for ? 


* 


i} 


Any shortcomings, in the. national health service will cause 
particular resentment because on July 5th, when it comes into 
force, people will begin paying the full contributions levied 
under the national insurance scheme. . Everyone will be . 
insured, except children, married women who.are not employed, . 
(employed married women can choose whether to be insured 
in their own right or not), and those. of pensionable age who 
have retired from work, although the amount of the contribution 
will vary according to whether the person falls into the category 
of employed, self-employed or not employed. The first cate- 
gory is insured for sickness and industrial injury benefit, 
unemployment benefit, and for maternity benefit for his. wife, 
widow’s. benefit, guardian’s allowance for his children, retire- 
ment pension and death grant. The second category is insured 
for all these benefits except unemployment benefit and indus- 
trial injury benefit. The third category pays least because he 
is not insured for sickness, industrial injury, or unemployment 
benefit. 


WEEKLY CONTRIBUTION 























Employed Self- Non- 
Employed | Employed 
Tadustrial 
| National | Injuries Total National | National 
\Insurance*} Insurance Insurange*|[nsurance* 
| 
s, d, s, d, s. d s. d, s. 4. 
Man O¥er TR so ac Eo oe ieee 47 o 4 411 5 9 4% 
Woman over 18.2... erence 37 03 310 410 5. 8 
Employer’s Contribution :— 
In respect-of Man .....4.... 310 | 04 4.2 wes 
Woman. ...ss. 3 @ 0.3 $$ eee 
Exchequer Supplement :— 
In respect'of Man ......... 2.1 a<4 10 09 
Woman ....... ao f ws L74 010... 07 


* After five years contributions will be increased by 4d. a week for mea and ‘women, the 
addi being allocated equally between insured persous and employers in the case of 
employed persons. 





Policyholders. 
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It will be seen that the contributions are fairly heavy. ‘They 
will seem particularly so to those who are nowrentering insur- 
ance for the first time. Many peoplé, t60, will have’ to pay 
employers’ contributions for their employees, for instance, 


_ domestic servants, as well as their own contributions as em- 


ployed persons, A small. shopkeeper will have to pay. 5s. 9d. 
a week as a self-employed person and if he employs, say, two 
assistants at a wage of over 30s. a week, 4s. 2d. in respect 
of each of them. In the circumstances, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that the self-employed and the non-employed are being 
slow to apply for contribution cards under the scheme. There 
are approximately one and a half million persons in each class, 
but only 354,000 odd applications had been received from the 
two classes together by May rst. Yet it was the alleged hard- 
ships of the self-employed class that made Members of Parlia- 
ment persuade the Government, against its judgment, to allow 
it sickness benefit on the same conditions as employed persons. 


“If the self-employed were as eager to obtain the full benefits of 


the insurance scheme as MPs said they were, a little more 
enthusiasm to be enrolled under it might have been expected. 
The trouble, as always, is that people want the benefits of 
the scheme without having to pay for them—or work for them. 
They refuse to relate the size of their contributions to the size 
of the benefits they will receive. When the new contributions 
are levied from July 5th, it is quite probable that they will be the 
signal for further demands for increases in wages. Yet any rise 
in the price level will decrease the value of the benefits under 
the scheme. When the basic rate for old age pension, unem- 
ployment and sickness benefit was fixed at 26s. a week early in 
1946, it was above the subsistence level as fixed by the Assist- 
ance Board. But the Board will shortly introduce new rates 
for national assistance, which will narrow the gap between assist- 
ance grants, paid after a test of need, and insurance benefits 
paid as of right. If the Board’s rent allowances are taken into 
consideration, the 26s. a week benefit will be lower than the 
assistance payments. Is there going to be an outcry that 26s. 
is not enough, that it is wrong that old age pensioners and 
the unemployed are having to have recourse to the Assistance 


NOTES OF 


Before the end of the British Mandate last night, the Jews in 
Palestine had secured a territorial basis for their State. They have 
thus completed the predicted first phase of their post-Mandatory 
task, and done it in such a way as to expose Arab weakness to 
Arabs themselves and to all the world. The extent of the debacle 
is described in a despatch from our correspondent in Jerusalem 
who telegraphs: “ Hagana’s capture of Safad, with i its 8,000 Arabs 
and 4,000 Jews, and the Arab town of Beisan, and the surrender of 
Jaffa, leave only five or six sizeable towns and the triangle of 
Samaria and Judaea still held by the Arabs. And if the Jews 
succeed in reopen.ng Tel Aviv road, the battle of 
Palestine will be ended until and unless the Arab armies invade it 
from Transjordan. Even those who appreciate the Arabs’ lack 
of preparedness, organisation, equipment, and knowledge of 
modern warfare are astonished at their complete and abject 
collapse and panic flight. There is hardly a responsible Arab 
left in Palestine.” 


Significantly a number of Palestine Arab officials and. minor 
leaders who have not fied are now lurrying to Amman to transfer 
their allegiance from the Mufti to King Abdullah. Reports place 
the guerilla commander Fawzi Qawugji in this category, though 
he would be abandoning not the Mufti but his Syrian sponsors. 
King Abdullah’s reiterated threats of a march against the Jews 


must be judged in the light of these events, but it is thought that - 


he certainly intends a march into Arab ‘Palestine. The Jewish 
Agency declare that def will oppose éven this, but this may be 
no more than a threat. 


The Syrians are in a most difficult position. To forestall an 
attempt by King Abdullah to take over all Arab Palestine, they 


Board to supplement their benefits ? And, in the administra 
of national assistance itself, will the Minister of National Inn. 


ance be able to withstand political pressure that the: Board 
should qvcr_snove gennroun'in tn detcaniaitioe <bglill 








During the passage of the National: Assistance Bill 
Parliament this pressure was very Obvious. The dinagedle 
an applicant’s resources before his needs are ined: ha: 
gone very far. No doubt from the standpoint of 
savings it is right that the thrifty should have some ad 
over the spendthrift in the determination of need. Bat ‘the 
essence of national assistance, as of the poor law which itis 
superseding, is that it is available for. the completely 

What, after all, are savings for if not to prevent a a 
seeking financial help from the state ? 

When that help in time of need had to come from the ra 
many people were too proud to ask for it, and there was mudi 
suffering in consequence. But the more it has become centyl- 
ised, the more willing people are to avail themselves of it~ 
indeed, they fail to see that it has to be paid for by ther 
neighbours as taxpayers, and regard it as something which thi 
mythical “ They ” should provide, as a duty, for “ Us.” “Now 
that a costly health service is to be paid for almost \ 
the state through taxes, there is a similar danger that 
will overuse it and will quite fail to see that the country ‘ 
afford to go on adding indefinitely to the number of nurses, 
doctors and other medical technicians it will be asked to provide, 

The purpose of the social security scheme was to abolish the 
anomalies in the existing provision, to prevent overlapping 
between one social security agency and another, between volun 
tary effort and state provision, and to establish a comprehensive 
scheme to cover everyone against the normal hazards of life, 
It is a pity that, in all the publicity at present being devond 
to the introduction of the scheme, no Minister has emphatined 
that it is certainly not its purpose to undermine the will to-work 
and that it will only be a success if it is worked for. Ibis 
right that the harshness of the old system should have ‘been 
abandoned. But the country could do with more of the: ie 
vidual pride which that harshness engendered. 


THE WEEK 


too must also send in armies, but their small. forces are so. 
organised and lacking in transport, and their internal situation 
such, that they dare not risk more than a small part of them, 
Moreover, Hagana units in eastern and western Galilee bar the 
way and any clash would be likely to result in a Syrian defeat» 


It is not only the Palestine Arabs who melted and fled before 
the Jews; the Liberation Army often led the way. The men 
wanted to get back home to help with the harvest, and — 
realised that they were no match for the Jews, for their 

ment lacked heavy arms, transport, and petrol. . It is 

to estimate the number of Arabs who have fled from Palestin€, 6 
from towns and villages in-the Jewish area into the Arab 

and towns such as Acre and Gaza, but it must be 

like 200,000. This»does not» suit the Jews, who conte 
to persuade the Arabs to return to Haifa, where they count 
on using cheap Arab labour. Meanwhile Jewish industry = 
commerce are still at a standstill everywhere, except possibly in 
the Tel Aviv area, and the Jewish Agency i is heavily in a 


* * * 


pugu 


Arab League’s Dilemma 


The Arab States in the League now face this dilemma: “le 
they can try by. intervention to fulfil a part of their pledges 
the Palestine Arabs, or they must abandon virtually all 
of wielding effective power in the modern world. 
declaration of martial law may be as much a eee for 
intervention as for intervention. And unless King Farouk 
goaded by public opinion into risking Egypt’s armoured di 
and air force across the Sinai desert, the Hast.imi axis of Tae 
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world Mond result, ind Hatha’ x 
inevitably increased.” If" there is’ Shee failure’ the political 
consequences inside the Arab countries will be far-reaching. 
The’ real militaty point ‘of ‘the Arab collapse in Palestine is 
t guerilla warfare, combined with economic attrition, was con- 
the most effective as well z as the et convenient strategy 
i the Jews. “The failure of guerilla warfare leaves them with 
t may prove’ still weaker weapon, their official armed forces. 
As was always foreseen, the real test for the Jewish state will be 
in the long run the €conomic one. The second Bort avianneey 
, of economic warfare, may now be But without 
guerilla resistance, the Jews, may be able now, with United Nations 
help, to force a measure of Arab ‘compliance in making the 
economy of Palestine work again. “The Arabs, too, are suffering 
tragically from the economic breakdown, and ‘this may help the 
Jews. — the less, they cannot run Palestine indefiniscly on 
a siege basis 


* #2 * 
Duel Over Germany 


The London talks on Germany, which are intended. to. 
submit agreed recommendations to the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain, France, the United States and the Benelux group, ran 
into grave diffictilties as ‘soon as the experts left generalities and 
got down to details in the technical committees. The funda- 
mental difference of views between the French and the Americans 
has been starkly revealed. In some ways, the British are equally 
far from the French, without being close to the Americans. 

Though more has emerged about differences over the Ruhr, 
which is the focus of attention for the French man-in-the-street, 
it is in fact the political future of Germany which forms the 
basic issue. Broadly speaking, the question is whether the estab- 
lishment of a German “yen in Frankfurt will ensure or 
endanger the SEAS PODERA Germany to the West.. The French 
are quite certain (and have a body of German Christian- 
Democrat opinion ei them) that a centralised German 
Government might start in Frankfurt, but would end in Berlin 
under Russian and Communist patronage. The French would 
prefer not to have a German Government in Frankfurt at all, 
but to build up the existing states. And if a constituent assembly 
is to be formed by September 1st, as proposed, it should—in the 
French and German. Christian- t view—be nominated by 
the states, and not elected. 

The Americans, and to a lesser extent the British, are anxious 


" to-establish a government directly responsible to the electorate, 


and which would be granted far wider powers chan the present 
ineffective bizonal economic administration in Frankfurt. In 
insisting on elections they are under Anglo-Saxon illusions about 
the way in which Germans now regard. democracy, and there is 
much to be said for the view that ir would be best to relieve the 
Germans of the r ibility for setting up the first separate 
government, especially in the present international situation, 
the government has adequate powers it will function. and be 
d just as well or y as if it were elected by an apathetic 
ace, 
ough the French are in many ways more. realistic than the 
Americans _ British, their . icy, 1S fatally negative, The: 
ont Wi » Germany cannot 


present stage in. the. 
be iilowea’s to continue without cae at to , and. to. the, whole 


concept of 523 strength, § which. lies 
behind it. eat continue to thy en until they have 
more capt ie saeed own affairs, Se present reluctance, to 


C0-Operate. is due, not ee any means only to their fear of being 
regarded as quislings, but simply to the ue that they are being 
prevented by military government from establishing an economic. 
system in which business men could make money. Given a 
Teasonably. aeenced ing Pome, tof own, established . by 
decree of 

ment exc 
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-) Tt.was. perhaps seininshlecselel neniananaaendamadien 
debate on, the Finance Bill: a what 





technical argument some points of principle. The question of an 
investment of .Unemployment Insurance funds in “ Daltofis,” and 


the losses. thereby incurred, for example, is hardly a: technicality 3 
and when one remembers, the electioneering play made im 193% 
with the Government’s. comparatively unexceptionable, use of 
Post Office savings, one FETS, EPR RRND ee ene 
propaganda machine. 

But on a broad view the most striking feature of the debate was 
the clash between the two f voeaee views on real 
income and its distribution. 

 \We.-have. proceeded, quite definively: {said the Chancellor in 

winding up}, upon the basis that‘as long as there is a shortage 

pearaee must be made for giving everybody equal shares. of what 
is. short. 
This is mercifully an exaggeration. There is no equal distribution 
per head of cigarettes, books, taxi rides, seaside holiday accommo- 
dation, or many other things of which the shortage is undeniable ; 
but Sir Stafford evidently wishes that there were. Things should 
be controlled, he added, 

to see that they are used for the general benefit of the community, 

and not for some particular small class of the community © enjoy 

when other people cannot .enjoy. them, in 

It is not, evidently, an absolute diminution in. the, enjoyments. of, 
the less fortunate which is to be guarded against ; it is the shock- 
ing and immoral spectacle of a minority enjoying relatively more. 
The. old. yearning for equal misery still governs the Chancellor 
and marks what he calls “the profound difference between the 
two sides of the House ”—a_. difference. earlier, underlined. when, 
in a passage between Mr Warbey and. Mr. Casson, the latter 
explained that 

we do not consider that some people have too large incomes, but 

that others have too small incomes. 
Conservatism may have richly earned the reproach of complacency 
in the face of social injustice, but this Conservative statement 
embodies—as its maker claimed—-a more positive and constructive 
attitude than does Labour’s reiteration of the ingrained negativism 
of the underdog-in-the-manger. 


+ * * 


Ban on Processions 


The three months’ ban on political processions in certain 
London has now been extended to the whole of the 
Metropolitan police district, This is the Home Office’s answer 


may result, or he may ban a procession altogether. The ban does 
not apply to meetings, which are not covered by the Act. Never- 
theless, the ban on dil processions in the Metropolitan police 
district for three monthsis mot a thing to be lightly accepted. 
ne ee 
war ?.. The answer is, of course, that the police have too much’ 


on their-hands, in their present depleted strength, to keep public: 


proces 
is to ban the processions. If.one could-be 
recognised as only a short-term solution and that inthe meantime 
the Government would do all in its power'to:strengthem the police, 
there might be less disquiet about»this surrender of a liberty. But 
Government does is to pile new duties on the police 


i on more restrictions. supPesenlons 
SELES aH SY REE * LPL apd aS a“ ‘ : aL 
Motor Spirit Bill in Committee » Ae at ae 


“The Bill which attempts to don te black ‘avi in. 
w p put Beet 


5 ls “passed through its, remaining 8° 
mas ae It is a fouflisndie. Bn Gnd its loathsome~ 
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inserted which wil] allow a motorist, disqualified from having a 
licence, to ask the court for a review of the penalty after six 
months. What, however, was disquieting was not so much the 
Government’s refusal to make concess:ons as its general attitude 
to the Bill. If the responsible Ministers had said: “ We dislike 
the Bill as much as you do, but it is a necessary price to pay for 
the restoration of pleasure motoring,” the public might have been 
made more anxious to co-operate. Instead, the Attorney-General 
in particular gave the impression that he positively delighted in the 
severity of the Bill and that a lot of fuss was being created about 
nothing. This sort of attitude is not likely to encourage people 


to keep the law. 
* * 


Cost of Western Defence 


There has lately been no dearth of advice on the strategy 
that should be worked out by Britain and its western allies. Those 
who offer it disagree on many points, but not on the conclusion 
that adequate defensive preparations by the Brussels Powers— 
whatever assumptions are made about the American contribution 
—will cost a shockingly large proportion of national budgets. 
Exactly how large will depend on the decisions of the defence 
ministers, who have now begun their consultations ; and it will 
obviously be a long time before the co-ordination of national 
plans leads to any noticeable economies. 

It is useful at this stage to set out the defence expenditure of 
the Brussels Powers in two years of alarm and high spending— 
1938 and 1948. 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE OF BrusseLts Pact CouNTRIES 














1938 1948 
| % of %, of 
! 
United Kingdom ......4.seee8-- £234,150,000 24-8 £692,632,000 23°3 
Prapne® oo ccrccvecessesscceses 23,479,000,000 42-9 {352,000,000,000 38-6 
francs : tranes 
Holfand ©. . iwiicedeccscbcdssces 110,359,238 17-9 400,877,600 10-3 
guilders guilders 
1,278,000,000 10-4 * 4,078,385,720 56 
francs. francs 





* French defence expenditure bas been appropriated,on! 
The figure given that period. 


In the flourishing United States the proportions are also impres- 
sive. In 1947-48 $10.7 billion, or 29 per cent of the: budget, was 
allotted to defence expenditure. For.1948-49 the figure is likely 
to be $14 billion or 35 per cent of the budget. = 

The implicati ; 


ons of these figures should not be ignored by the 
representatives of the Sixteen now ing’in Paris on the re- 
vision of ERP estimates and programmes: . Marshall aid was 


—und still is—intended for economic reconstruction, »Bnt, if ‘100 

great a share of “the burden of westerh defenceis thrust:on the 

shoulders of the Brussels governments, the ERP estimates will 

be quickly made out of date. © Se: add payed) 
= 


» 


* 
Italian Parliament Meets. ’ pee ot cottsk 
Over election slogans still painted on the streets of Rome, 
i ian Parliament have now travelled to 


regarded as the ieader of the -progressive wing of the 
Destere Fere. . In the Senate the vote went.to.the ee 
vigorous and distinguished Signor Bonomi, an Independent 

has also’ been a candidate for the Presidency of the Republic. He 







18 to the conservative National Block of s and the Comma 
Man Party, 14 to the Republicans, 9 to the Monarchists, 6 to th 
neo-fascist Social Movement, and 5 to miscellaneous others) 
The balance of the parties in the Senate brings home thé fact 
that, for all their great victory, the Christian Democrats are ng 
the undisputed rulers of Italy. Owing to the constitutional pre 
cedure by which a large number of seats are allotted to men with 
notably anti-Fascist records, and on other grounds, the Christian 
Democrats, holding 150 seats, are in a minority of just’ unde 
46 per cent. The ultimate relationshin between the two How 
is left a little vague in the Constitution. Bur if they cae 
the country the strong lead which it now awaits, the Christian 
Democrats will need to allow themselves room for manceuvre in 
both Houses. This means that Signor De Gasperi must take 
other parties into coalition with his own, and has now to decide 
to what extent they shall share such specially difficult tasks as 
the management of Italy’s foreign and financial policies, _.... 


ye 
S * * es 
Trade Unions in Rome we 


The World Federation of Trade Unions has been gives 
new lease of life, though no one can yet tell how healthy or how 
effective the body snatched from death can be. eet ings 
that have just ended in Rome, were marked by continuous 






between the democratic and the Communist-dominated groups— 
the latter having a clear numerical majority on both bodies, The} 
ended in a series of verbal compromises and agreements to diff 
on the most controversial issues. , 

Thus, the application of ‘Force Ouvriére, the anti-Comminist 
French breakaway movement, for affiliation was postponed until a 


later meeting of the bureau. It might well have caused a cfisi 
since it was supported by the Americans and British, and bitterly 
opposed by ‘the Frerich Confédération Générale and the pto- 
Russian elements. The Marshall Plan, as such, was not ditecily 
discussed, although its shadow darkened most Of the debat 
The committee skated round the difficult question of unifying th 
German trade unions by agreeing that the initiative for a 
move must come from the Germans themselves, and that there 
was little which the WFTU could do at this stage to promore’it, 
From a practical point-of-view, it was most important 1 ft that. 
delegates agreed to sok the federation’s administration 










secretariat, which were criticised by the “British and Americam. 
as inefficient, inept and politically partisan: Mr Carey, of te 
American Congress of Industrial Organisations, at one Stage 
threatened to leave if M. Louis Saillant remained the secretary. 
But he did not press his threat and agreed with the formula whi 
leaves the ubiquitous M. Saillant where’ he ‘is, but in effect dij 
his wings. Thus,-he has to resign from his setretaryship of the 
French CGT, ‘and ‘the authority: ofthe “assistant secretaries has 
been increased. ae 
The truth of the matteris'that the western trade unicn leadets, 
particularly the Americans, would probably have been not greatly. 
perturbed if the federation had collapsed; but none of them 
wanted to have a break in trade union unity laid at his door, The 
Russians were in a conciliatory mood, although in the 
Di Vittorio, the Italian Communist trade union 
hardest for 
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on 


conciliation, fearing 
cause a split in his own Confederation, and encourage Sigee 
Christian Democrat feader, to forth an Italian break 


Pastore, the 

eth heute. ie pels remarked ‘after’ the. 
session of the ‘talleneisGe” We eiacieieonld need to be 
deal of good will all round, if the federation is to continue, ThE 


ing no doubt that a breakdown would | 
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A Lesson to the Miners 


Sis Charles Reid’s resignation from the National Coal Board 
will bring out completely in the open what has long been almost 
public property—that the high hopes of nationalisation have been 
disappointed and that the Coal Board is divided on fundamental 
issues of policy. The “stay down” strike at Waleswood in York- 
shire may not have been the cause, or even the occasion of the 
final breach, but it is certainly the symbol of the difficulty. The 

muners are protesting against a decision to close their 
ineficient pit—although they are promised work elsewhere. 
if nationalisation does not mean a concentration on the low-cost 
mines it means nothing—at least nothing that bodes any good for 


the national economy. The latest instalment of evidence for this is 

. contained in a report issued on Wednesday by the Coal Board, of 

a visit to the United States by Mr T. E. B. Young, a mining 

engineer and a member of the Board. In spite of a number of 

technical recommendations of some interest and importance, the 

sting of the report lies in its tail: Mr Young believes that the only . 

t under one quick solution to the country’s. coal problem and its one 


immediate answer is—more work. Without more work mechan- 
isation and reorganisation cannot succeed. 


The report is not a very original document, but it gives a fair 
picture of the problems before the industry. On the technical 


seal 


1st take side, Mr Young has gone into great detail into American 
) decide methods and their applicability to this country, and on the whole 
asks a his conclusions are that there is at present little more new to be 

hs learned: it is now a question of pushing ahead with methods 


tats which are known, but have yet to be applied in the exceptionally 
ila difficult conditions of British mines. The key objective in th’s 
respect is to reduce the crippling proportion of unproductive work 
in the mines, which takes place between the hewer at the face and 


the final worker on the surface. The following figures are given 
for comparison : — 


times The production and peer 
of modern, ality paper printing 
inks would se inoentits without the aid of 
special chemicals. This is yet another instance 
contribution to imdustry, an use 
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To the ordinary reader Mr Young’s general’ reflections will be” 


more interesting. ‘Since his fitst objective is ‘more ‘work ‘from’ 
the miners, he is greatly concerned with increasing ‘incentives. 
He is convinced that higher wages are ‘not the answer, since the’ 
industry cannot afford them, but that the requirement is more’ 
goods for the miner to spend his’ earfiings on. ‘To this end he 
suggests “commodity dockets” for additional rations based on 
attendance, a suggestion which is not likely to be well received by" 
otfier workers and has indeed been thoroughly explored, and” 
rejected. At the second stage he is concerned to reéruit mére” 
and better mining engirncers and to give them more authority’ 
and responsibility: And as his final recommendation he’ strésses' 
the necessity for closing uneconomic pits more rapidly; ‘because 
he believes this policy “ can make a greater immediate contribution 
towards both reducing costs and incréasing output than any other 
means.” 


* * “ee 


Dr Dalton Asks for Orders 


The fraternal greetings brought by Dr Dalton from the 
National Executive of the Labour Party to the annual conference 
of the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association were calcu- 
lated—if calculated is the word—to add fresh impetus to the 
questions now being asked about the party’s special brand of 
collectivism. Labour is, of course, officially wedded to’ Socialism 
and the national plan; but is there a morgamatic marriage to 


ment of the party programmie, the merits or demerits of the answer 
he may get are of only secondary importance ; what really matters 
is the impression created (to put it at its lowest) that that answer 
has some binding force, that a pledge is implied and that the 
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preferences of the workers in any particular trade, rather than 
the needs of the consumers of its products or the national interest, 
Sa the real criterion according to which policy should be 
sha 

Dr Dalton is not, so far as any of his more measured utterances 
would lead one to believe, a syndicalist, nor er his ex-colleagues 
of .the Cabinet;. nor has any Labour esman__ seriously 
attempted, on a national plane, to make s sdicalism r 
Its practical imcompatibility with the idea of national planning, 
to say nothing of national welfare, has been shown clearly enough 
by its unofficial manifestations in the. coal mdustry—the_ last 
industry, incidentally, to whose unions Dr Dalton carried fraternal 
greetings. Syndicalist feelings, if not open syndicalist convictions 
and claims, are natural to the trade unions ; and a party built up 
on trade union money and trade union efforts would be super- 
human if it were able entirely to eradicate syndicalism from its 
own ways of thought. But there have at all events been signs 
that Labour, however thoroughly tied to the trade union interest, 
was aware of the dangers presented by syndicalism both to the 
national interest and to its own unity and power of effective action. 
Dr Dalton’s expansive nature doubtless enjoyed a warm sense of 
good fellowship as he declared the party’s willingness—in effect, 
as he hopes, the next Government’s willingness—to reshape the 
cotton industry just as the textile unions may order. It probably 
never occurred to him that he was strengthening a disruptive force 
and, in the eyes of the non-trade union majority, discrediting both 
himself and the party whose fraternal greetings he bore ; but it 
should, by now, have occurred to the National Executive. 


* * * 


British Nationality 


The British Nationality Bill, which was given its second read- 
ing in the House of Lords this week, is excellent in its intentions, 
but it may bring some awkward and quite unintended problems in 
its train. Any discussion of British nationality is prickly with 
those unobserved thorns to which the skins of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen are insensitive, but which find the most unexpected 
tender spots among the inhabitants of the Dominions and 
Colonies. The issue turns on- how far the word “British” is 
specific to people born in or-descended from these islands, and 
how far it is generic to all the inhabitants of lands which are a 
part of the Commonwealth. No one has yet found a word more 
suitable than British, however “un-British” a Dutch South 
African or a Singalese may feel. 

The Bill attempts to clarify the position concerning British 
nationality, and to give a common status throughout the Common- 
wealth. It was originally intended, by the Nationality Act of 1914, 
that all the mem of the Commonwealth should adopt a 
common test of nationality. This was not done: several members 
preferred to enact separate legislation making their own terms. 
Those terms were very limited, but certain anomalies appeared 
amd have since increased. The crowningcomplication to the 
existing system was an Act passed by the Canadians in 1946, 
which, by admitting a person to citizenship of Canada, auto- 
matically entitled him also to British nationality. The new Bill 
now lays down the rules by which citizens of the United Kingdom 
and Colonies or of the Dominions may also claim to be British 
subjects. 

It is thus in essence a clarifying rather than a creative Bill. It 
does, however, carry out one useful and long overdue measure 
concerning the nationality of married women. British women 
marrying foreigners will no longer lose their nationglity, and 
foreign women marrying British subjects will have to apply for 
British nationality. The Joss of British nationality has for long 
been a grievance, and this reform will be welcomed. 

The naturalisation procedure has been improving over the last 
year. During 1947 17,739 certificates of naturalisation were 
granted, of which 6,800 were to Germans, 3,200 to Austrians, 
1,700 to Czechs and 1, to Poles. Fortunaiciy one no longs 
hears stories like that of the alien whose anxiety for naturalisation 
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De the Cypriots really want responsible t? If 
go, they should find the project now put to them by the British 
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Colonial Secretary an immense advance upon any forny of : 
‘hitherto’ known. For ‘the the’ frst tne 





coutel ie the past sidan We eum aer tek ened Ginga ie 
to the Governor’s casting vote: Now, the legislature that ig 

posed will consist of 22 elected members, four seats being reserved 
to Turks, and of only four Government nominees. ‘2 

Cyprus is sharply divided, politically, not only as. between 
Greek and Turk, but as between left and right. The right, ded 
by the Greek Orthodox Church, champions. enosis, or union with 
Greece, but, if it cannot have this, prefers British rule to rule by 
the left. On the Iefr is a small but ably led communist pany 
which, in conjunction with some fellow-travellers, wees 
self-government. 

Neither left nor right will be pleased with the docomeanailh 
offered. It would be humanly impossible to produce a text satis. 
factory to both. The document is far from complete and:¢gn, 
within certain limits be moulded to suit their wishes. A Tefusal 
to try and hammer it into usable shape would evoke the s 
that each side is rejecting the advance through fear of rule by its 
Opponents—in a word, that Cyprus is frightened of 

For it is democratic government that is now on offer. It will 
not, at this first essay, spring into being as fully fledged. self- 
government. In the interests of defence, foreign relations. 
other imperial commitments, the British Governor will retain 
the Jast word on a limited number of subjects. The- first 
sages from Nicosia suggest that local misgivings on this score 
may be paraded in order to shuffle off. responsibility for con- 
sidering and completing. the plan. Both parties will revats a 
weakness if they refuse to cross the starting line. Why act 
both do so, like the two yachts in a once-famous ocean tage, 
each flying protest flags ? 


* * * 


Medical Research 1939-45 


the Medical Research Council during the six years of wa 
(Cmd 7335 7s. 6d.) is that its work can be carried out on such 
a small budget. The grants-in-aid i by Parliament 


amounted to only £195,000 in 1940-41 and £295,000 in 1945-46. 
Even when allowance is made for the fact that to a Jarge extent 
the Council uses for its work the equipment and staff already 
provided and maintained by hospitals, universities and other 
institutions, it is amazing that so much good can be achieved at 
such small cost. One’s imagination boggles at the prospects that 
might be open to mankind if medical research’ were financed on 

the same scale as military research, which was voted £60 million 


find the most interesting of the report. Also the chapter on 
nutrition and in the section on the work of the Food 
Rationing (Special Diets) Advisory Committee, for the ae 
rations allowed on the advice of this committee to invalids 
others in need of special diets affected, and still affect, 
people very nearly. These two chapters also reveal an im 
matter of principle. In the early days of penicillin, it was sos 
that priorities had to. be laid. down on. what persons be 
treated with it. Should the saving of life of canes civilian 
dying from septicemia have priority over the treatment of 4 
soldier or war worker who had a less serious infection but whose 
period of incapacity would be shortened by penicillin ? Similarly, 
in the question of special diets, the extreme shortage of food 
compelled the advisory committee to restrict extra rations to cases 
where the rations were of proved therapeutic necessity and, i 
between competing claims, to give preference to those 
who could be restored to ePreT Se AS 
physical defectives and hopeless invalids invalids. 
and distasteful.” 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 15, 1948 


authorities to raise the limit, above which a licence must be 
obtained for private ‘building work, from “£10 to the previous 
level of £100, There are many. persuasive arguments in favour 
of this course. The regulations are evaded already on a wide scale, 
so why not bring the law into line with practice. Buildings are 
setiously deteriorating for lack of attention, and may. even pass 
beyond redemption ; why not repair them in time and so save 
them’? Men are idle; why not employ those who cannot be 
moved to more essential industries on minor building and repair 
work ? Materials—with the exception of timber and cement— 
are ere in plentiful supply ; why let them pile up in ‘the stock- 
yards aa 

These are the arguments for’a relaxation of the building regu- 
lations, and everyOne can quote individual instances which deserve 
more lenient treatment than they now ‘get. Bur these special 
instances do not add up to a general case. The building pro- 
gramme was cut ‘because, in its present economic situation, the 
country cannot afford to devote so large a proportion of its current 
resources to non-productive capital equipment. If the Govern- 
ment was right’ im cutting the building programme—and it 
obviously was—then the consequences must be faced, even if 
they are unpleasant. The economic situation itself is unpleasant, 
and it would be absurd for the Government to yield at the first 
breath of North wind. 


The Government‘has only itself to blame for the public’s failure 
to appreciate the consequences of the cuts in housing. The whole 
onus has been put on the shortage of timber, not on the need 
to divert building resources elsewhere. Hence the outcry when 
the old pressures of unemployment and losses begin their 
unpleasant squeeze. If the Government succumbs it runs the 
danger of losing control over the building labour force and there- 
fore over its own policy. A hundred pounds of ‘building work 
may seem a little thing, but to allow it opens a small hole in the 
dyke through which quantities of men and building resources 
will fight to make their way. The only breach which might 
possibly be made without danger would be to permit more 


Letters to 


D-Day for Western Union 


Sir,—Since your. note completely misinterprets. my etter, 
perhaps you will allow me to try in a few words to make my 
meaning clear. ‘ 

I do not want to “leave it unclear ” Of to * pretend ” anything 
or “ have it both ways ” or “ go on talking about Western Union. 


Still less am I “ merely saying ” that the surrender of sovereignty 
is a “very tricky business.” On the contrary, far from merely 
recording a truism, I regard the surrender as involving the British 
people in the most fateful decision in their history. Do they 
remain the centre of an Oceanic Commonwealth and yet co-operate 
closely with Western Europe or do they join as a state or province 
in a European Union and. abandon the Commonwealth, or at least 
any association with the Dominions ? 


Sovereignty in Europe can be exercised in one of two ways. 
Rither it can be exercised by the co-operation and agreement of 
existing sovereign Governments through Councils, Combined 
Boards or whatever other means may be thought effective for the 
joint exercise of their sovereign powers. That means no surrender 
of sovereignty and that is the course now being pursued by the 
Governments concerned. 


Or if existing Governments definitely surrender—as in other 
Federations—some of their sovereign powers, they can only be 
surrendered to a new Government which in exercising the sur- 
tendered powers must itself be sovereign. And since the Western 
European Powers are democratic Powers, the new Government 
must consist both of a Parliament responsible to the Western 
European peoples and an Executive responsible to that Parliament. 

Since the main object would be to develop the greatest defen- 
sive power possible, it would be worse than useless not to clothe 
the new Government with full over defence, over the 
finance needed for defence, and over the foreign policy of the new 
State as weil. Pip REE PWIA, 9p DEE bao 
ea a ee See ln 

ingdom, if we joined, w a province or state in th 
States of Europe, just as Virginia is in the United States of 
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Shorter Notes 


_, During the first months od igi tee wete constant complaints 
about the dilatory iechine or naturalising aliens, many of whom 
had fought side by side with British troops and had been promised 

British nationality.. The. machinery now appears to have beén 
greatly accelerated, During 1947, 17,700 aliens received their 
certificates of naturalisation, of which 6,800 were Germans, 3,200 
Austrians, 1,700 Czechs, and’ 1,300 Poles, a 

: *x 


a ee 


In the article on “Changes in Bizonia’s Foreign Trade” in 
last week’s issue (p. 767), an error occurred in the passage dealing 
with the. new conversion factor, of one mark equals 30 cents. 
It was stated thatthe conversion rate is’ * 30 marks to the dollar.” 
This should be “3.333 marks to the dollar.” German business 
circles refer for convenience to the rate»as 3.30 marks. to the 
dollar, but in practice the conversion has to be made accurately 
to three places of decimals. It should be repeated that what 
has been established is not a rate of exchange for the mark, but 
only a temporary conversion factor, pending the fixing of a rate 
of exchange after currency reform. 


* 


Although the statement in last week’s article on “ Malthus 
Regained ?” that the total of births in the March quarter of 
1948 was “down by nearly 20 per cent since last year” was 
correct, the accompanying statement that it was also “lower than 
that for any March quarter since the end of the war” was wrong. 
March quafter births were 181,220 in 1946, 241,421 in 1947, and 
202,184 in 1948. 


the Editor 


America. We should no more have a foreign policy of our own, 
or our own Army, Navy and Air Force than has Virginia. Being 
merged in another Union, we should and could no longer form 
part of the British Commonwealth, or (except through the new 
European Government) have any relations with the United States, 
It is not, in my opinion, reasonable to assume that Canada or the 
sare Dominions would or could become states in a European 
ederation. 


This is the dilemma with which the British people may be 
faced, and this in-my opinion is. what you. are talking about when 
you speak of surrendering sovereignty.—Yours faithfully, 


11 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2 BRAND 


[We are sorry if we have misrepiesented Lord Brand. Unfortunate! 
it is clear that he himself still compietely misunderstands the ar 7 
ment of our article of April 24th which started this controversy. ra 
us therefore make one more attempt to set out the difference between 
us—which we conceive to be sma perhaps the argument might 
then terminate. 


Lord Brand and The Economist are agreed that there are two 
possible courses that 2 -loser axscciation of the Western European 
nations might take. Course A is co-operation, going as far as “the 
joint exercise of sovereign. powers,” B involves the surrender 
of sovereignty over some defined subjects to a new Western European 
organ of government, which would itself be sovereign in those subjects, 
The present controversy is not about whether Course A is preferable 
to Course B. Although Lord Brard’s three letters have permitted a 
progressively clearer inference that he does, in fact, prefer Course A, 
he has nowhere said so. ‘Similarly, in our article of April 24th we 
carefully refrained from arguing for the one course or the other, 
although on other occasions we have made it clear that our ultimate 
aim is Course B—if only because we see no other prospect of solving 
the German problem. (Incidentally, we do not anticipate any such 
disastrous results for the Commonwealth from it as Lord Brand 
suggests.) 

The argument, as we understand it, is not about what should be 
done now or in the next few years (on which we imagine there would 
be little difference between us), but on what should be said. Lord 
Brand, we take it, is ng that sufficient could be done, within 
the limits of Course A, wit any ler_of sovereignty, to 
justify. the description of “ Western Union.” We still hold, for reasons 
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that are argued at somewhat greater length im, ieading article this 
week, that co-operation will mot get far if it is left to depend, 
ses, meatal ten genaeil:- dahil aakre anal 1, on the positive 
assent of sovereign governments. We are by the fact that 
British Ministers are ysing .words and. p such as “ Western 


Union,” which suggest to American a 
are contemplating Course B, whereas we suspect that 
would agree with Lord Brand that Course A is all, or more than all, 
that is possible. We are not suggesting that in so doing they are 
misrepresenting the British public. As this week's article points out, it 
would be very difficult to uade the British (or any other) public 
to agree to Course B, h for ourselves we would make the attempt. 
We have certainly no desire to be dogmatic about the 

should be made. But we are w to be very dogmatic about 
dangers of a situation in which the British Government talks one way 
and acts another. That was why we urged Mr Bevin to make it clear 

t can 
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“what Western Union is to be and w i 
arrive.”——EDITOR.] 


Consumption Up or Down ? 


Sin—Were it not for the last paragraph of Mr Harrod’s letter 
of May 8th I should be content to await the publication of his 
calculations in full in some other place. The validity of his con- 
clusions depends both on the method and upon the specific 
figures put in at each stage. With regard to the former a number 
of obvious difficulties spring t mind which have received no 
mention in either of Mr Harrod’s letters, no doubt because of 
lack of space. As for the latter, the claim which emerges from 
his calculations that output per man in manufacturing industry 
in 1047 was well below 1938 is not easy to reconcile with the 
index of UK industrial production prepared by the Economic 
Commission for Europe. 


The only evidence about total consumption based upon direct 
estimate is that contained in the White Paper. The onus is upon 
Mr Harrod to prove not only that these figures do not square with 
other published data, but that it is these particular figures which 
are at fault.—Yours faithfully, G. D. N. Worswick 

Magdalen College, Oxford 


From The Economist of 1848 


May 13, 1848 


WE were a little startled at reading on Wednesday, in The 
Times, that “a great town is a great evil,” which seems the 
revival of the protectionist saying, that it would be well for 
England if half her great towns were destroyed. The Times, 
however, in the excess of its benevolence catries its destruc- 
tive furor further than the Standard ; for evil is that which 
every man tries to extirpate, and The Times, to be consistent, 
would destroy all our great towns—being great evils, . . . 
There is a bill before parliament, entitled A Bill for Pro- 
moting the Public Health, and it has got as far as a com- 
mittee without meeting with that opposition it deserves. It 
is an immense mass of minute legislation, ee 71 
and consisting of 152 clauses, besides schedules. It refers to 
a great variety of matters which we cannot even enumerate, 
without crowding our space with a catalogue of somewhat 
offensive words. . . . That well lighted, well ventilated, well 
built towns, with comfortable abodes for all the 
necessities of life cannot be doubted ; i 
away from those who inhabit them the discretion of acung 
‘for themselves,. the ing them dependent for all improve- 
ment On a few gentlemen in the metropolis, the subversion of 
the order of nature, by which not.those who suffer from an 
act, but some official persons who know nothing of it, under- 
take to correct it ; the mental imbecility which is everywhere 
produced in the masses by such subversion, one or a few, 
instead ef the millions, being made responsibie for the public 
welfare ; one or a few clever men, assuming by their regula- 
tions to be wiser than all the clever men of the world, seem 
to us far greater evils than the perpetuation of bad smells, 
and generation of partial disease, suppose they were the 
inevitable consequence Of non-interference by authorities with 
the dwellings of the multitude. In our i s i 
and evil are nature’s admonitions ; they cannot be got rid 
of; and the impatient ot benevolence to banish 
them from, the world by legislation, before benevolence has 
learned their object and their end, have always been produc- 
tive of more evil than good. We have been. i by 
the mental imbecility in the masses, caused 
ference, in every ee re Ve has been 
from it more urgently than we have been admonished not to 
contaminate the sweet air by our impurities. oe 
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Local’ Government ‘Réform ~~ 
Sim,—I observe, that in the article in your issue of April oy 
on the report of the Local Government Boundary Connie 
you accept, apparently without question, the dictum. that, for 
efficient administration, all counties, whatever their views or 
Gat Vol Seaaeseets sentt ai inoseie tie cme ee 
at you regard as axiomatic . gested. fusior 
of Rutland with Leicestershire. sia ba ne Pca 
Even if, in.segard to many counties (e.g. those comprising , 
considerable urban and industrial areas) the “ experts” are right 
in postulating a minimum of 200,000 inhabitants, this specification 
need not necessarily hold good in the case of Rutland, which 
possesses no large towns or industries, and whose economy jg 
almost entirely based on agriculture carried on from small villages, 
In spite of its small size there is no social. service enjoyed. by 
the larger areas which is not available to us in Rutland, Our 
County Council, very wisely, does not always seek to provide these 
itself, but contracts for some of them with whichever of its neigh- 
bours can best meet.our requirements. For. instance, our smal} 
police force—one of the first, incidentally, in the country to provide 
itself with wireless cars—makes use of the excellent forensic 
laboratory at Nottingham ; we send our lunatics to Leicester; we 
obtain certain medical services from the Soke of Peterborough; 
we were the first county in England to start central schools, but 
we share our agricultural college with Leicestershire. vtaa 
The fact that our own county headquarters can be reached by 
any villager in about half an hour keeps our officials in close 
touch with the ratepayers, and enables working farmers and 
tradesmen to run our local government. Each councillor represents 
only two or three villages. He knows his neighbours and their 
needs: and they watch him closely. Few of our councillors could 
afford to give up a whole day in order to go and sit at Leicester, 
where much of the business could be of no interest to them or 
their constituents. We should, therefore, become at the mercy, 
more and more, of the semi-professional element in local govern 
ment, and the purity and efficiency of our administration might 
well fall to the unedifying level all too common in “ large ” units. 
Moreover, if we are amalgamated with Leicestershire our rates 
will immediately go up by several shillings though we shall, so 
far as we can see, obtain absolutely no benefits or services which 
we do not already enjoy. Further increases would certainly be 
inflicted on us later, as services—necessary perhaps in ‘semi- 
industrialised Leicestershire—were added or elaborated, however 
little value might accrue from them to our purely rural area. 
You stress the importance of maintaining “ the vital democratic 
principle of local self-government,” and the ission. were 
instructed to have regard, inter alia, to “ the wishes of the people.” 
But in Rutland over 75 per cent of the estimated adult population 
have signed a petition against any form of amalgamation. Local 
government in Rutland shows no lack of the “life and vigour” 
which you so rightly hope may be restored to other larger and 
perhaps more heterogeneous areas. So why abolish it ?—Yours 
faithfully, WiILLiaM COopDRINGTON . 


S1r,—Reference is made in The Economist of May 1st to the 

depopulation of rural areas in central Wales. - 
Surely the obvious solution. which reason would suggest is 

incorporate Herefordshire and Shropshire into Wales. These 

counties, and especially the former, have much in common with 

their western neighbours agriculturally and little in common with 

the east.—Yours faithfully, C. F. MATTHEWS 
Falkland Drive, Newbury 


The Capital Budget 


Sir;—In the article in your issue of May 1st, reference i 


to the difference between the. estimates of gross domest 
formation in Table I and Table 13 of the White Paper on Natio! 
Income and expenditure. ‘This difference is, as you say, ume 
plained, but it is not inexplicable. The figures in ‘ Tareas 
“national” or factor cost and are derived from the market value 
estimates of Table 13 by subtracting indirect taxes: and)adding 
subsidies in accordance with Table 23.0n page 47. > 
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Europe:s Manpower 


Sin,—In The Economist, of Ist _eorrespondent 
sdoaried Higures troun. the opin, Othe hecss Coeiee bae 
special manpower committee, which give Britain’s labour require- 
ments as 100,000 skilled workers and no unskilled. a es 

“This seems contrary to the requirements of the Minister of 
Labour, who, in his present recruiting drive ‘for foreign workers, 
isemphasising the training schemes available for ‘unskilled labour 
in the undermanned industries of coal,’ textiles, etc. Admittedly 
his efforts are at present concentrated on European volunteers 
from the displaced persons’ camps iin Germatty ‘and Austria. ‘But 
this source is reported to be drying up, and the néed for unskilled 
labour, both male and female, in essential industries is unsatisfied 
by tens of thousands, In these circumstances there seems no 
reason why Britain’s representatives on the ERP manpower com- 
mittee should demand skilled workers exclusively. i 

It may further be argued that skilled labour is exactly what is 
not required, except in relatively small numbers, and then only 
in the teeth of determined trade union opposition. This was made 
plain in the case of the recruitment of skilled Italian foundry 
hands in 1946-47, when the refusal of individual. lodges to work 
with them resulted in the collapse of the scheme. 

On the other hand, the trade unions have agreed to the recruit- 
ment of unskilled foreign workers with. relatively little opposition. 
The European Volunteer Workers’ scheme has been generally well 
received by both management and labour, and is working 
smoothly. 

On the face, of it, the Rome report appears to contain another 
instance of lack of liaison between government departments in. this 
country, and lack of co-ordinated. policy on a vitally impontant 
question.—Yours faithfully, Joan Dickinson 

Barnett House, Oxford 


Books and 


Germany’s Generals 


“The Other Side of the Hill.”” Germany’s Generals, Their 
Rise and Fall, with their own account of Military Events 
1939-45. By B. H. Liddell Hart. Cassell. 320 pages. 
10s, 6d, 

In his preface ‘the author refers to this book as a “piece of 

historical research.” In one respect it is, for he has reduced to 

a clear and fascinating narrative a great deal of information from 

first-hand sources, obtained in conversation with leading German 

generals in British hands. But in another respect it is not; for 
there is little effort either to assess the reliability of the sources 
or to check them with other evidence, available. Many readers 
will derive—for. example, from the statemients: of Rundstedt and 

Manteuffel—misleading impressions of the strength and skill of 

the German forces that the British and Americans had ‘to over- 

come when they reached the Continent in 1944. Rundstedt says, 

“The Atlantic Wall was an illusion, conjured up by propaganda ” ; 

yet in the places where it mattered it certainly was not. If Allied 

air reconnaissance had permitted such a judgment, the Mulberry 
harbours would have been superfluous. Again, referring to the 

3,000 miles of Western coastline which he had to cover with 

60 divisions, Rundstédt’ says, “Most of them were low-grade 
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~~“ Examination® for Schools ©» © 
- $1R,-—-Whilst I would welcome any discussion or criticism of. 
the policy of the National Union of Teachers, 1 strongly object to 
the unfair and even prejudiced misrepresentations of our motives 
in your article of May ist, Without the, slightest. supporting 
evidence, the NUT is accused of putting the trade union interests 
of..teachers..before the. educational ,interests. of the pupils, .The 
facts.on the; point. at.issue, and, the whole history of the NUT, 
warrant no. such conclusion. poet iO 

The purpose of the External Examination, as we conceive it, is, 
to measure fitness for the next stage of education. It therefore 
follows that the examination should be taken as late as possible in, 
the school life. Such a policy has other educational advantages, 
reducing the risk. of cramming and. enabling. the school course. to 
be planned as a whole, instead of in two parts, as at-present-——the 
first up to School Certificate and the second up to Higher School 
Certificate. 

Such were the reasons for our policy, .They.were wholly related 
to the needs of children. “The trade union interests of teachers ” 
were never considered, and the suggestion that they were _is 
unworthy of the columns of The Economist. 

It can fairly. be claimed that the NUT has invariably placed 
the interests of children first. Hadow Reorganisation, for example, 
meant unwelcome transfers and detreasing opportunities of pro- 
motion for the teaching profession, but the policy was supported 
for the sake of the children. 

That a case can be made against our examinations policy I 
readily concede. That our motives were as base as you suggest, 
or related to anything other than educational consideration,, f 
deny utterly—Yours faithfully, RONALD GOULD, 

General Secretary, National Union of ‘Teachers 

London, WC. t 


Publications 


divisions; and some of them were skeletons.” There should be 
sufficient material now available to show just how accurate such 
a Statement is. It was certainly not the impression of the British 
troops fighting around Caen. 

Other. readers ‘will be «surprised—or > indeed : shocked—that 
Captain Liddell Hart abstains from all moral judgments on the 
men he interrogated. Yet it‘is hard to see how such judgments 
could have found a place in a scheme which contains only a one- 
sided commentary on campaigns and only brief prolegomena to 
a study of Hitler’s grand strategy.’ “The author makes the intel- 
lectual: limitations and ‘political cowardice of ‘the generals quite 
clear, and this much judgment is sufficient for his purposes.’ But 
one result of such a limited approach is thé strorigly professional 
and between-gentlemen ‘air which pervades the’ narrative: 

The first third of the book has an interesting, ‘if Sketchy, 
account of the events which moulded the ideas of the German 
generals before 1939. The next two-thirds of the book deal with 
campaigns, the best chapters being on the Western break- 
through in 1940, the battle of Normandy and ‘the Ardennes offen- 
sive. On each of these the author was able to interrogate the 
leading German commanders—Rundstedt; Manteuffel; Student, 
Heinrici and, above all, Blumentritt. (On the Russian front the 
treatment is not so good, as such leading’ figures as Bock and 
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FROM THE LEACUE TO UN. 


By-- GILBERT MURRAY 


Professor Gilbert Murray has here brought together 
a number of lectures and. articles. written. duting 
the past fourteen years and therefore covering 
period between the weakening in the first great 
experiment in world management by interna 
conference and the setting up of the second. In view 
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Kleist were not available.) Is one ‘unduly suspicious in seeing 
in these chapters the seeds of two dangerous German military 
legends ? One’ that the British were deliberately allowed ‘to escape 
through Dunkirk; the other that ‘tlie ‘major failures in Russia’ and 
in the West were due to Hitler’s imterventions from ‘the head- 
quarters where command was concentrated ? ' 

Captain Liddell Hart’s conclusions about Hitler as a supreme 
commander are worth quoting: “Hitler had a natural Pair for 
strategy and tactics of an original kind, while the German General 
Staff ... . were very competent without’ much ‘originality. “T 
felt that, from the way many of the generals talked, Hitler’s mis- 
understanding of technical factors s6 jarred them that they tended 
to discount the possible value of his ideas, while he was angered 
by their orthodoxy and lack of receptivity. In this way it seemed 
to me that a tug-of-war had developed instead of a good working 
combination.” 

Altogether this is an unsatisfactory book because the general 
reader may not understand its limitations. But as a summary 
account of some of the things that happened “on the other side 
of the hill” it is useful and uncommonly readable. 


Reward of Single-mindedness 


“Our Partnership.” By Beatrice Webb. Longmans. 545 
pages. 25s. 

To read this book is like watching apiece of tapestry in the 
making: the movements are so deft, the pattern so complicated, 
the efforts so concentrated and absorbing, and the final results 
so satisfying. By her narrative, and even. more by the voluminous 
quotations from her diaries, Beatrice Webb has brought to life 
again the stage on which the Webbs’ life was set, the immense 
labour and pertinacity which lay behind such books as “The 
History of Trade Unionism,” the skilful pamphieteering and 
manceuvring which produced the new Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council, the courage and adven- 
turousness which created the London School of Economics from 
a bequest of £10,000, the almost impish diplomacy which caught 
the Local Government Board unaware and finally ended in the 
famous minority report on the Poor Law. Throughout the names 
of famous men appear as the friends or antagonists of the “Vebbs’ 
schemes—Shaw, Haldane, John Burns, Graham Wallas, Ci_urchill, 
H. G. Wells and dozens more. 

To his opponents Sidney Webb often appeared as a dangerous 
intriguer. Yet in spite of a disarmingly frank assessment of his 
faults and his lack of personal magnetism, this book brings out 
the extraordinary benevolence of both partners, their unalloyed 
sincerity and their lack of personal ambition. Everything was 
for the cause of human progress, and to that end their efforts 
were single-minded and quite extraordinarily persistent. They 
succeeded brilliantly, partly because they lived in an age of 
reform, but just as much because they were prepared to back 
their ideals by more solid knowledge than their opponents, and 
a singleness of purpose which was irresistible. As an account 
of the political and social currents of the years between 1892-1912 
this book would be hard to beat. 

Their industry is breathtaking. How much the reader sym- 
pathises with Beatrice when she says: 

Now and again, I long to rest and have time to look round and 
enjoy beauty or fo dissipate in purposeless thought, yet I doubt 
whether with my ingrained habits of methodic work I could be 
long out of the tracks without dissatisfaction and displeasure. 

At times this concentration seems almost inhuman, yet, its points, 
both direct. and indirect, have been. astonishingly great... The 
book is not light reading, but the comments are so frank that 
for all the Webbs’ singlemindedness they remain very. human. 
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Shops of. Britains 


“The Shops of Britain.” A Study of Retail’ Distribution, © 


PROFESSOR LEVY, author of “Retail Trade Assoc ciations,» Way 


the obvious,man. to write this long overdue study, In the absence’ 
of a Census of Distribution he had an unenviably corngeu", . 


and the evidence assembled is in many. ways 


would have wished. But his nose for facts has served him well, 
and “The Shops, of Britain” is an impressive example of what, 
can be achieved by extreme. peftinacity in research coupled with- 


an unfailing sense of perspective, He begins with an analysis of 
the retailer’s function as part of the distributive process, ay 

offers a reasoned classification of shops according to whether ‘they 
follow a single trade, combine this more .or less prepond y 
with sidelines, or, add to retailing proper some associated bi 


such as repairing, servicing or actual manufacture ; goes on t¢ 


consider the chief types of retail outlet trade by trade, from b 
or ea to car retailer or bookseller, isolating their par 
ticular problems and indicating the fields in which their functions’ 
overlap ; and rounds off this factual survey with one shrew 
argued chapter on prices and margins and another, particularly 
stimulating and valuable, on competition and labour. Thence 
he goes on to consider the question probably uppermost in the 
minds of most of his readers: how can distribution costs be 
reduced ? In particular, can they be reduced by a concentta- 
tion of retail outlets? And is the small shopkeeper, in any 
such scheme of rationalisation, due to be swept away ? ome 
To this last question the answer is an emphatic No, Some of. 
the small man’s functions, in some trades, could be better carried 
out by larger-scale specialised bodies ; and coal distribution, and 
very likely milk, might be most i managed as a ¢0- 
operative or public service. But the mass of evidence goes to 
show that the small shop’s low labour costs and absence of 
expensive frills easily outweigh, except over a fairly narrowly 
defined range of mass-produced and mass-demanded goods, the. 
quicker turnover of the big establishment. Professor Levy is 
sceptical, indeed, about any plan for reducing “ redundancy? 
No fair criterion exists either for redundancy or, given the 
complex social . factors involved, “efficiency” itself. Any 
necessary reduction would be far more effectively carried out, 
by the restoring of price competition, now almost wholly replaced 
by an expensive competition in amenities and general frills which, 
in his view, is far less in the customers’ interest. “The first 
general conclusion,” he says at the inning of his final section, 
“is that there cannot be a general conclusion ”—but his penulti- 
mate page carries, after a plea for a Royal Commission on Dis- 
tribution, a sentence calculated to appeal to any reviewer for 


The Economist: “We reject restriction and we recommend 
reform.” 






Federalist For Today 


“The Federalist.” a Alexander Hamilton, James Madison 
and John Jay. ited with an Introduction and Notes, by. 
Max Beloff. Basil Blackwell. Oxford, 1948. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr Betorr’s edition of this classic of American political writit 

is published at a most appropriate moment. For the A ee 

and hard-hearted arguments used 160 years ago to win votes for 
the new United States constitution, which had emerged fromthe 

Philadelphia. Federal Convention, have as much. general applica 

tion now ee ae ee Hamilton ane his oh as were 

writing in a pre-industrial society. They will certainly surprise— 
if they read them—the impatient advocates of European federa- 
tion in our time, for the men who had rebelled against British 
rule had some very conservative ideas about society and politics. 

Mr Beloff’s editing*follows the ‘form previously adopted in this 

excellent—and remarkably -cheap—series of political texts, Mm 

which The Federalist has been preceded by Mill, Locke and 

Hobbes, and will be followed by Bentham and ee Not 

only does he set out clearly the purpose and course of argu 

in the letters; he also ‘brings out the economic: factors” 
influenced their writers and the political round 
which they worked. This book of nearly 500 pages 
attention on the Continent to the quality of American 
thought and experience, to which Tocqueville paid me 











to 
their ideas , on federalism~ with, similar. force and clarity 


200,000 votes ; someone has to write: now to influence at 


on federalism~ wi 
Hamilton and Madison and Jay wrote to. influence less ‘#0 


100 million voters in western Europe. Mr Beloff has helped 
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Imperial’ Preference © 


Britain’s Colonies in World Trade,’’ By F. V, Meyer. Issued 
1 under the of: the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Oxford University Press. 273 pages, 18s, 


Dr Meyver’s book covers. the wide field of the: history and 
economic effects of Imperial preference and’ other forms of pro- 
section on the trade of the British Colonies. It sets out in detail 
the origins and applications of preferences, quotas and dis- 
criminatory duties of each of the principal colonial areas, together 
with an interesting section on the foreign and regional trade of 
the: British Coloniat Empire. © The only fault in this otherwise 
excellent survey is the absence of up-to-date figites. None of 
thetables are dated later than 1938, and Dr Meyer would have 
done even better had he included at least some figures to show 
the radical change in the terms of ‘trade during the post-war 


years. | 
But the chief interest of this book lies in two analytical 
ne on the benefits of Imperial Preference, the. other 
on the question of which trade policy best suits the colonies. 
Dr. Meyer points out that preferences are not always beneficial 
and that to impose uniformity must be unfair to some Colonies. 
On'the basis of the figures and analyses which form the body of 
the book, Dr. Meyer concludes by ‘suggesting that, for economic 
reasons if not political, Impetial Preference should be aban- 
doned in all colonies except the West Indies, Cyprus, Nyasaland, 
Mauritius and Fiji. His opinion is backed by arguments. which 
are convincing On the assumption that world tiade assumes again 
the pattern of 1938. 


Baltic Eclipse 
“Baltic Eclipse.’? By Ants Oras. Gollancz. 307 pages. 15s, 


Tue silence in which the Baltic States suffer under an alien and 
ruthless tyranny is seldom broken. The State Department 
recently issued a sharp reminder that it did not recognise the 





of the Russians in 1944 and a chapter on conditions in Estonia 
during the two subsequent years and the plight of the 
Baltic DPs, ’ : 
The pattern of fraud, aggression and destruction recerded in 
the book is no Jonger novel, The world is sick of incidents like 
the “torpedoing” of a Russian cargo boat in September, 1939, 
which have provided the excuse for a strong Power to thrust 
itself upon a weak one. Too many Treaties of Mutual Aid 
have blossomed into incorporation, as the Russo-Estonian treaty 
did in July, 1940. Deception, violence and despair are vividly 
described, and the cast-iron ignorance and grotesque self-decep- 
tion of the Communists and their fellow travellers. His general 
activities gave Professor Oras ample opportunities of observing 
events ; and he knew many of the Estonian Puppets His pro- 
fessional position enables him to describe with unusual authority 
the prostitution of his country’s flourishing intellectual life. His 
experience of both Russian and ‘German occupations provides 
some instructive comparisons in the technique of terror and 
suppression. The Russian terror was more comprehensive and 
less "thorough than’ the efficient but selective’ Gestapo, whose 
clutches Professor Oras escaped in the spring ‘of 1943. Its results 
have been more damaging: Estonia has lest by war and deporta- 
tion a quarter of its people. The material damage is equally 
great. A flourishing agriculture based on co-operatives and 
yeoman farmers has been wrecked. ‘The’ textile industry is 
ruined: one may add that only this April was the reconstruc- 
tion of the great cotton mill at Narva begun. ‘While it is easy 
to'sympathise with the author’s reproaches that world opinion ‘is 
curiously oblivious of such an wnhappy state of affairs, it is also 
obvious that he himself has no specific remedial action to offer. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Oil Prospects in Latin America 


(From Our Correspondent. in Latin America) 


PE Western Hemisphere is in search.of oil, So.far as certain 
Latin American countries are concerned, the success, of its 
quest depends at least as much on politics as on geology. The terms 
on Which foreign enterprise might co-operate in developing Latin 
America’s resources have long been a thorny issue. between the 
United States and its “good neighbours.” The. agreement on 
economic collaboration which was recently signed at Bogota may 
help to resolve it. But the underlying conflict. must be borne in 
mind in any attempt to weigh up the prospects of an expanded 
pettoleum industry in Latin America, The industry’s history 
there is a tangled one, and its prospects are no less complicated. 
The Western Hemisphere provides about 80 per cent of »world 
output of crude oil. - The United: States, however, which pro- 
duces about 61 per cent of the world’s oil and consumes about 
66 per cent, is a net importer of petroleum products. Mexican 
production does little more than meet domestic demand and next 
year may not even meet this.» Venezuela is the hemisphere’s only 
substantial exporter. It consumes a negligible fraction of. its 
own output, in contrast to other: Latin American countries, 
Where the general rise in postwar demand has only been partially 
checked by dollar Colombia consumes a quartet of 
its-output, Peru almost two-thirds, and in both countries con- 
sumption is rising steadily. Argentina, whose outlook is, geolo- 
lly ising; now imports 


unpromising; 

* rimporters: are Y ey ‘ ; 

Latin American consumers are affected by the world: shortage. 
And it isto an im vof the tanker situation rather than 
to further drilling that consumers who can afford dollars must 


look for fuller satisfaction of their present wants. For experts 
doubt whether any appreciable increase in Latin American pro- 
duction would be possible before larger supplies are obtained 
from the Middle East. 

I i commercial shortages. make, the. United States 
anxious to see the hemisphere’s reserves increase, But the State 
Department’s interest, which began to emerge about three 
months ago, is primarily strategic. Two reasons were officially 
given for this policy. First, there was an unprecedented rise.in 
consumption in the United States. . Secondly, the, State .Depart- 
ment was anxious to avoid dependence on the Middle East in the 
event of war, although under normal working conditions Middle 
Eastern oil is cheaper than Caribbean, even to Latin American 


importers. 

Though he did not specify petroleum,:-Mr Marshall no doubt 
had the State Department’s policy. well in mind when he teld 
the. Latin American. delegates. at _Bogota that his.-Government 
would help them as much as its heavy. commitments. elsewhere 
allowed, but that they. must look. .to private. capital which,, he 
significantly added, would gravitate to countries giving it equitable 
treatment. So far as petroleum is concerned, there seems to be no 
alternative to the open door for private capital if Latin. American 
potentialities are to be exploited. It may reasonably be argued 
that the international oi) industry.is, as it has proved to-be in the 
past, the only instrument adequate to the task, because of its 
command. of both capital and technique. This view is ‘borne 
out by conditions in Mexico, where,’ although the foreign com- 
panies have left, it is thanks to their equipment that the Govern- 
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ment is able. to produce oil, and thanks to American contractors 
and their capital ( a perc - profit basis) that more 
ieee ice cotta bs torent ae s) - 


‘Example of Venezuela 


The large American oil interests, though their attention has 
latterly been focused on the Middle East, are understood to be 
ready to implement the State Department’s policy in Latin 
America wherever geological surveys reveal commercial prospects 
arid—equally important—wherever fair treatment is offered. The 
present conditions under which the industry operates in Vene- 
zuela offer an example of what it might consider to be equitable 
treatment elsewhere. Venezuela, unlike Mexico, has consistently 
kept its door open to the foreign oil companies. A “new deal” 
between Government and companies gave a start last year to 
the building of refineries, so that oil might be refined.in the 
country, instead of exclusively on the neighbouring islands of 
Aruba and Curacao. At the same time, royalties paid hy 
producers to the Government were raised substantially, and it was 
agreed to pay them in oil, at the Government's option. This 
royalty oil, together with the taxes paid by the industry, now 
represents 50.2 per cent of the companies’ net profits. In other 
words, the companies, which finance and run the industry, share 
their gains on a fifty-fifty basis with the Venezuelan Government, 
which sinks no capital but provides the land. The Government 
has so far found the new arrangement highly profitable. On a 
similar basis the companies would probably be prepared to operate 
elsewhere in Latin America, geological conditions, of course, 
permitting. Whether any other country has fields so rich as 
Venezuela is an open question. 

What then has Latin America to offer ? In countries actually 
producing oil, or regarded as potentially productive, prospects 
for private capital are, on the whole, bleak. Venezuela, where 
continued production seems assured on the present basis, and 
Mexico, where the industry is now entirely in the Government’s 
hands, and likely to remain so, may be left out of the reckoning. 
It may be noted in passing, however, that Mexico's capital 
requirements for a prospecting programme are estimated to reach 
$350 million. Together, Venezuela and Mexico last year accounted 
for 90 per cent of all crude production south of the United States. 

Argentina (like Bolivia, whose oil production is negligible, 
and Paraguay, which prodice$ ridme’ at (all) began ,to’, impose 
restrictions on the foreign’ oil! Companies before the wat. The 
Government’s petroleum organisation, Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales, has gradually ousted the British and American concerns 
from new drillings, so that, while its own proportion of total 
output is rising, theirs is stationary or declining. Yer Argentina 
may always have to rely on outside supplies’ No doubt with this 


in mind, the Government.has taken steps to enstre both trans- | 


port and foreign suppliers. Oil has been obtained from Arabia, 
Venezuela and Ecuador (in the last two cases in exchange for 
wheat), tankers have been ordered from Britain, Holland and 
Canada, and negotiations are proceeding with Venezuela for the 
building of an Argentine refinery there. 


Peron and Foreign Capital 


While these developments have been engaging his attention, 
President Perén has become increasingly abrupt towards the 
British and American companies in Argentina. In December he 
gave them a week’s notice to increase deliveries, under the threat 
of immediate expropriation. For political reasons, if no others, 
foreign capital is hardly likely to venture in strength into the oil 
business in Argentina. 

At the same time, although Standard Oil abandoned Bolivia 
and Paraguay before the war, Argentina has pushed on with its 
railway to the Bolivian petroleum area of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 
Brazil, too, was interested in prospects there, but its projected 
railway providing a link with Sao Paulo and Santos is unlikely 
to reach the Bolivian frontier until next year, if then. Should 
petroleum development be started, the rail hau] of almost a 
thousand miles to Sac Paulo would hardly be an economic 


proposition. 

In Colombia also conditions are difficult. Under the existing 
law, the British and American companies cannot tell until they 
strike oil on what conditions they may develop it. An amended 
statute has failed to pass one Congress after another. In Peru, 
where both Shell and Standard Oil made surveys in anticipation 
of a favourable petroleum law (which has also failed to 
materialise), Shell last year abandoned its whole programme and 
Standard Oil its new prospecting (though it still operates pro- 
ducing wells). Chilean nationalism has always made for onerous 
conditions. Of all the producing countries apart from Venezuela 
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Political Obstacles in Brazil nies 
Brazil’s situation at the moment is. politically:much Clearer, 
and perhaps less favourable, than its geological outlook. \‘Sh¢} 
has undertaken a preliminary examination, which proved) dig 
appointing, but speculation is rife over prospects’ in several zones; 
and nationalistic fever runs high—so high that a draft petrolegy 
bill intended to attract foreign capital is not expected by ip 
sponsors to be passed by Congress. In any case, the propose 
Jaw is unlikely to attract the foreign companies, — It stipulates 
that national needs must have first call on. all oil produced, 
This the companies find unobjectionable, but they point out that 
the accompanying provision, reserving for the Brazilian Gover: 
ment a 60 per cent interest in refining and transport, wotld 
virtually cripple their activities. The American companies ‘h 
Jet it be known that they are not interested until they can he 
assured of an industry with all the processes in their own hands. 
Three large oil companies now there would probably make-aq 
initial investment “of not less than $50 million each, if 
guarantees were forthcoming ; and the United States has given 
many signs of its readiness to encourage this development, Among 
these were Mr Snyder’s visit to Rio last year; the loan, at Presi- 
dent Dutra’s request, of American oil experts who were to help 
in drafting a petroleum law, but who retired when their counsel 
was rejected ; and a promise made to the American State 
ment by Standard Oil to invest $10 million in Brazilian prospett- 
ing. It is difficult to see the effect on this question of the present 
heightened nationalism, which Communists are losing no oppor 
tunity of encouraging. Brazil, with problems as immense ag ity 
territory, has, perhaps, more to gain by a liberal oil law than any 
of its neighbours. There is much truth in the saying that tntil 
it is self-sufficient in fuel and wheat it will never be far from 
bankruptcy. . 
The ywider® issue remains; How’ far will Latin American 
nationalist sentiment, on which the Communists are playifg to 
some ¢ffect, resist the efforts of the United States to obtain fair 
treatment for private capital ? Oil has aggravated the issue, but 
more than oil is at stake, for it is largely on foreign capital that the 
economic development of Latin America must continue to depend. 


Retrenchment in Fire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE new Minister for Finance introduced his first Budget on 
May 4th. He found himself in the unfortunate. position.that he. 
was saddled with very large estimates of expenditure prepared by 
his predecessor, which he was able only partly to reduce. ‘The 
principal object of the new Government in the economic field is 
vigorous retrenchment, which jis proceeding apace. If 
original estimates had not been reduced, the present year would 
have resulted in a deficit of £8,731,000. This estimated deficit 
has been reduced to one of £6,646,000 by adjustments of subsidies, 
reduction of capital expenditure and economies: in the supply 
services. The subsidy on flour has been reduced by £2,500,000 
as a result of the arrangements for purchasing wheat under the 
International Wheat Agreement, Expenditure on the Army hat 
been reduced by £750,000 and several costly services, including 
capital outlay, have been abandoned. The building programme 
has been. restricted to projects that are absolutely necessary. ©" 
The revised estimate of expenditure came to £70,683,000:” It 
was proposed to increase the rate of Old Age Pensions andof 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions, thereby incurring an 10 
£600,000. As against this, £800,000 was allotted to capital 


of 2$d. per Ib. :in the traders’ ‘margin. | Hotels’ and cat 
establishments would pay the full economic price for tea a 
also for sugar, thus imposing a slight tax on tourists. Income 
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taxes 0 
profits, and purchase, tax on ei A Sere Be ay ete 
surpr.se. It was also thought that the rates of sur-tax and the 
spirit duty would be raised. In fact, the only additional tax 
proposed was ,one of. $d. per gallon:on :petrol andy hydro-carbon 
oil, estimated to produce £910,000. A change in the method 
@collecting the ‘beer: tax--would increase the; revenue from that 
source by £450,000,.:The duty on wines, which:had been doubled 
in 1946 and again in'1947, was reduced by three-quarters of the 
seond increase. The decrease in the tion of: wine caused 
by-these steep increases in duty resulted in a Joss of revenue’ 
tothe Exchequer), Ituis estimated that»the reduction of duty 
will. yield a revenue of £250,000: "Total revenue was therefore 
estimated at £70,§08,000, leaving a surplus of £25,000 for the 


The: Minianes vateandclhes»thacBublie: 3 Debr.on March 31st 
amounted to £1048 million, together with contingent liabilities 
of about £70 million. ;:: A substantial addition to the Public Debt 
isto be expected):in the current financial year. Estimates: of 
capital issues amounting to»£6,800,000 have been prepared. The 
Minister viewed with some .anxiery the increas: in debt, 
the service of which costs over £4,500,000a year. He expressed 
the view that, with the exception of housing, capital expenditure 
must be stringently restricted. The current rate of saving by 
the public is not sufficient to support a considerable volume of 
capital investment.. Bank advances increased in the last year by 
£30 million. . With the object of encouraging saving by the poor, 
interest on Post Office Savings. Bank deposits is to be restored 
to.2$ per cent. 


Drive for Bigger Exports 


The position of the balance of payments:was stated by the 
Minister to be increasingly” unsatisfactory. The net external 
assets of the Banks were depleted by £23 million during the ycar. 
The excess of imports over exports in 1947 amounted to £91 
million. The very large income from investments, emigrants’ 
femittances and other sources of income from abroad, including 
tourists, failed to bridge this enormous gap. This heavy drain 
on-external reserves could be tolerated to the extent that it repre- 
sented restocking after the war and an importation of external 
capital goods. It could not, of course, continue at such a rate, 
and the increase in the production of exports has become of 
prime importance in Irish economic policy. Such an increase is 
not rendered easier by the existence of inflationary pressure, 
demonstrated by an eet ee oe circulation and turn- 
over at a rate far exceeding that of agricultural and industrial 
production. It is easy, Conetes: to exaggerate the amount of 
inflation in Ireland, which has suffered in this respect mainly 
from the overflow of inflation in England. 

The Minister concluded tis Budget Seen with a strong appeal 
to all sections of the population to refrain from demanding higher 
monetary incomes, and with an unmistakable threat to ‘abe the 
most drastic possible action nae excess profits if business men 
failed to bring down p 

The general verdict ~ mo Budget is that it was safe and con- 
servative, if somewhat unim: ive. It is entitled to earn the 
approval of the American at rs of the ERP “Country Study” 
Soo int involving high * ns Posey 

“aon-inflati Tates taxation.” Pos 
When the Sek Cespceieine MAN hac Seniget. i recived’ tea the 
commitments. of ‘its predecessor, something more original in the 
way of budgeting policy may be produced. 


“Scandinavian. Perplexitic 


: [BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
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Tir Swedish’ Best ink has’ just. spoken sharply against 
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pease The answers to. 
Saaeenar tenth judgment. 


ae i ap 
= Tecent experiences 
a Be cee the AOE which the three. 
Rial aaa states would give are also, different, 
In. Sweden, which has not. Gee vie in ovens ifoe over 
139 years, only,..a. few, .people,,.consider the... preservation . of 
and neutrality impossible; by: Sweden's Mastecalnetsi: 
and. accordingly. advocate an alliance, with:a more powerful state:: 
Some. consider. that, fuller, military. collaboration. between: the. 
Scandinavian , states, would’ meet .the. need , without -any ;<loser-: 
entanglement.,.with, the great tet soit athe, speeches:.of the three. 
Premiers.last weekend. dwelt.on this 
are, compromised. ‘They fought in the demt. eee Gaese:Beenden: 
consider, that neutrality could agaim,be -maintained, but. only if; 
Sweden is too strongly armed to,afford aneasy prey,, But many—-: 
and their, numbers. increase—are doubtful, and, yer consider, 
Sweden could. hold ous, until help artived... It. is..interesting, to 
note that in recent speeches Swedish statesmen, as.well as. Danish. 
and Norwegian, whose. belief.in neutrality, was destroyed in. 1940," 
increasingly. emphasise their country’s determination to fight for. 
its independence, . As a token of. this resolve all-ahree nomeneies 
have recently increased their defensive preparations, © 


Anti-Communist Campaigns , 


Parallel measures are being taken against potential enemies at 
home ; the example of Cahbalornke has been borne in 
One after the other, and with more or less determination, Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden have embarked on an anti- Communist cam- 
paign. In Denmark, where the Communists have never been 4s 
strong. OF. as. influential asin Norway ,or Sweden, . spectaaular 
measures have not been necessary. Norway, however, had a large 
Communist Party, strong in some important unions, The Labour 
Party, too, had long had a tradition, revived after the war, of co- 
operation with Russia—with whom Norway now has a common 
frontier, And, until quite recently it attempted to work with, the 
Communists in. Parliament. .In these circumstances a strong 
attack was. necessary. It was launched by the Premier, Mr 
Gerhardsen, in the middle of February, and has met with con- 
siderable success. Yet the Communists were losing ground even 
before then. Russia’s suspicious and obstructive role in ‘inter- 
national affairs was partly responsible. More particularly Nor- 
wegian opinion had been .roused by what were generally con- 
sidered to be blatant and clumsy acts, of espionage and by the 
wild charges of Moscow propagandists, The. counter-attack was 
led by the unions and the influential Oslo section of the Labour 
Party. The Government, once convinced of a definite change in 
popular opinion, responded. vigorously—so much so that in this 
respect Norway at present sets the pate for the whole of 
Scandinavia. 

Yet it is Sweden which is the key country. Its considerable 
military strength is not backed by a clear-cut and vigorous policy. 
Some of the reasons for this have already been mentioned. The 
fact that elections are to be held in the autumn also influences 
the Government. It does not wish to provide the opportunity 
for Communist propaganda to say. that it is siding with right- 
wing reaction against the workers, and a thorough drive against 
the Communists could do this. The external implications of such 
a policy: at present also make for a cautious approach. ©The 
pesos omrsta tag ener cbs ghee dr #8 

‘Thus: the Swedish Government is prevented, from using the 
saavitihena et pelltogt ws Scipliony teeipenialien igpaloe Saeigr tena’ 
both the Danish: and Norwegian Governments have. But, like 
the other two Governments, and particularly the Norwegian, it is 
trying to work through the trade unions, its main supporters, to 
oust the Communists and to built ares for the policy to 
which it is‘ committed. 

The unions are important in acheneetpsialeo!: They play-a vital 


pear freee de Aree sp 


part in maintaining industrial discipline, which is essential to the | 
Government's policy of price stabilisation as a means of fighting. 


inflation:' "The Communist control of important unions such as 
the: miners, metalworkers, © 


recent elections of officers, but they ate: ‘still strong. Paradoxically. 
Sweden's’ participation in the European’ Recovery Programme may 
give them fuller opportunities for the mischief they seek to do. 

Fot Sweden is not to geffrom the United States all the capital 


goods it wants. See eeenent goods . 





, therefore, represents 2. 
_ serious threat. They are losing contro! gradually as the result of. 
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Norway the trade unions ee ee 
problem. The Steel i 

in another respect. At Paris / Me 
specific instance of a development by 
would be vetoed by the great imperialists. 

The variety of opinions that are entertained indicates the insta- 
bility and confusions of Scandinavian ee towards the Porane 
raised by the prospect that neutrality will be untenable in 
future war. ‘The wartime realisatigh of Wilde couddighy ¥tsbesic 
importance renders Norwegians particularly sensitive te the possi- 
bility of foreign plans to control it. Yet of the three countries 
Norway is most likely to enter an effective and timely alliance 
with the West, if events should demand this. Denmark hardly 
expects its vulnerable position to be buttressed by an alliance. 
Yet both countries differ radically from Sweden in that their 
experience in the war made them capable of an objective con- 
sideration of the prospects and implications of an alliance. 

No official mention of any alliances is made in Sweden. Yet it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Sweden in fact counts on 
Western help. But it is certain that nothing will be done to 
prepare the way for its effective use. Swedish policy will remain 
ambiguous, inconsistent and, above all, opportunist, a policy of 
armed neutrality, of economic and cultural collaboration, of limited 
obligations, of membership of Uno—and insurance against its 
failure. Thus the strongest state in Scandinavia is the weakest. 
By this fact it imposes a permanent weakness on the structure of 

inavian defence and a permanent strain on Scandinavian 
relations. 


Poland Looks at Europe 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WARSAW] 


ALTHOUGH political prospects for internationally minded East 
European Communists are nowhere near so bright and shining as 
the May weather, they are not felt to be dismally gloomy. From 
Warsaw it appears that the Italian elections and the beginning of 
Marshall aid—which means the end of Marshall Plan debates— 
have had the same relaxing effect on this side of Europe as in the 
West. While the sigh of relief has come mainly from the politic- 
ally ineffective masses, the Communist leadership has also felt the 
easing of tension. All had feared that a close trace in Italy, or a 
Popular Front victory, would have meant direct or indirect armed 
intervention from the West, which the Communist world would 
have had to fight—and nobody here is ready for a real fracas. 
The popular reaction has been one of plain pleasure that nothing 
grave has happened, and a slight renewal of hope that maybe 
nothing will. It must be said, though, that in Poland ordinary 
people were not surprised at the Italian election results: They 
have, from long experience, developed a deep cynicism towards 
elections, reflected in the comment of a Warsaw workman who 
said, “I’m glad the Reds were beaten. But, after all, the Ameri- 
cans and British were there. Yon don’t suppose they’d have let 
the Communists win.” It is not local. propaganda but local 
practices that have nursed this attitude, so in Eastern Europe the 
defeat in Italy did not mean nearly such a loss of prestige for 
the Communists as might be expected by citizens of countries 
accustomed to accepting, not dictating, the decision of the polls. 
The leadership does not regard Italy as lost. Communists here 
are already talking hopefully about municipal elections there next 
year. But what is more important, they are making use of the 
present to consolidate their holdings. For there was considerable 
concern ‘below the surface that, if the elections should force a 
fight in Italy, risings and discontent. might spread into Jugosiavia 
and all through the Communist empire. To an outsider it is hard 
to see how this would be possible, but there are indications that 
the Communists had not completely disregarded the possibility. 
Certainly the purge of Socialists with the smallest taint of right- 
wing leanings or Western sympathies is being carried out more 
as the setback in 


discovered that the time is not ripe for a head-on struggle and 
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recovery. A bedraggled waif would be more responsive to to poore 
suitors. FOE Fee eencke eit Gat ae, ntinue 
without i 9 ah mactienety, tect, ett a astria 
- to” th Beat This is y possible if West 
production is is saislaeaioed. There eves a “dade 
Geliet thet, ihe’ pies sacveeds' in puns Woeere Hines we fh 
feet, then Britain, France, Italy and the others will be better able 
to assert from! the United States ee 
wholeheartedly into natural ‘trading “with the East. 
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Two Minds About Marshall Aid 


No Communist openly admits this half hope that the Marshall 
programme of “fraud and slavery ” Gt’s not called ERP here) 
may not collapse completely. Yet Communism’s . most; 
porary margin ra edreagaeuy Sm ise ee amp: 
Minc, never loses a chance to state how anxious he is to 
trade with the mechanised West. He has proved it by his 
ful efforts to increase the turnover of trade with Britain, 
Sweden and Italy. rt 

The greatest fear about ERP in Poland is that somehow the 
Americans will force its recipients to adopt restrictions on trade 
with Eastern Europe similar to their own tight licensin & system, 
thus trapping the Poles, who are exporting products now in 
return for industrial goods to be delivered within the next few 
years. However much the Communist in Mr Minc would jlike 
to see the party triumph which would result from continental 
bankruptcy, the economic in Mr Minc is s 
anxious for markets and supplies in Western Europe not to waste 
too much energy in denouncing the way they are provided. 

The sort of stabilisation which has resulted from this breathing 
spell is not, of course, reflected in public speeches nor wilhit 
mean less strident propaganda on this side of Europe. May: Day, 
particularly, was the occasion for endless jibes and: attacks onthe 
imperialist war-mongers. But the horrid descriptions of. the 
Western monster have been repeated so often that they now seem 
quite a commonplace and no longer attract much attention; nor 
arouse much reaction. In Warsaw, at least, it would be an 
statement to say that one out of twenty or perhaps even one ons of 
fifty, of the 40,000 people gathered for the May Day demonstration 
listened to a word of the outpourings. Poles are not so 
as Russians. They attend, if they must ; but once they have eon 
tributed their presence to the celebration they feel free to gossip, 
munch sandwiches, and make it as much of a picnic as possible. 


Lessons of Defeat in Italy 


No one expects the breathing spell, which eg affects ine 
satellites, to be unspoilt by distracting squabbles, like the recent 
political sorties in Berlin and Vienna. But these encounters do 
not drain Eastern strength, nor divert attention from the 
of cleaning out remaining dissidents where the party has acti 
power. This is regarded as a time to learn the, lessons oi 
Italian defeat and, where possible, make use of them. The! 
striking—to the Communists—was. the power displayed by 
Church. So far as Poland is concerned, the election app 
put an end to the two-year wrangling ‘with the Vatican for 4 
concordat, and instead convinced the Polish Government 
should try to force the Polish Church away fmm 
political influence. The Pope’s recent fri 


Germany have: put a handy tool into the government’s hands. 
Another lesson of Italy is the effect of outside support for 
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ECA Gets Under “Way 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


T HE Economic Co-operation Administration, after being 
A slowly nuzzied from the dock like a giant liner, is now in 
midstream, with ‘its bows pointing in’ the right direction and 
teady to start its journey under its own power. Just as a liter 
is dependent for its early movement on tugs, the European 


‘ Recovery Programme was pushed and pulled for the first few 


weeks by a mixed team of those who had been responsible for 
the planning during the last nine months, special assistants who 
volunteered from all over the country and men borrowed by 
Mr Hoffman from his companies and committees, 

From across the Atlantic the rescue ship must seem to have 
taken a long time to get moving. But during the first month it 
has faced two serious problems which would not have afflicted 
a similar undertaking in England, two problems which have 
taken up’ most of Mr Hoffman’s time, to the exclusion of any 
but emergency operations. The first, which is by no means 
finished, was to steer the programme through the Appropriations 
Committees of both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. The second was to choose.a staff which would. be 
equally acceptable to the Democratic Administration ‘now. in 
power and the Republican one expected at the beginning of next 


The Senate is constitutionally the more important body when 
foreign affairs are considered, but it is the House which is para- 
mount in money matters, While the Foreign Assistance Act 
began in the Senate, with hearings before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, its Appropriations Bill, without which ECA cannot 
spend more than $1 billion, comes up first in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Within a few days of being appointed Mr Hoffman 
had to argue his case before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, headed by the redoubtable Representative John Taber, 
who has a reputation for examining both sides of every penny 
equal to that of Mr Harry Lauder. 

As the proceedings of the Committee have been closed to the 
public, nothing is known for certain of what has been going 
en. Plenty of stories have been spread—many of them, no 
doubt, by Mr. Taber himself, who delights in his reputation 
as an ogre with the habit of eating alive executive agencies who 
try to get more money than he thinks they need. Members of 
Mr Hoffman’s staff, however, seem to be pleasantly surprised 
with their reception at his hands. But they have still had to 
spend a great deal of time with his Committee, with no decision 
yet, and they must then repeat their performance before the 


Senate Committee. 
x 


The task of picking a staff has been no less laborious, begin- 
ning with the choice of Mr Hoffman himself. ‘The President 
had to pick an Administrator, from the very short list of men 
whom he and his advisers thought of sufficient ability for the 


post, who would have the enthusiastic support of Senator - 


Vandenberg and the approval of the Joint Congressional Watch- 
dog Committee. Mr Paul Hoffman, who had beer a member of 
the Harriman Committee, knew the problems of ERP in detail 
and, in testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


Bik te With Hone, te Aensierg - ek 
fman is in the accepted tradition of American business, 
haying risen from. small beginnings to be president of a large 


subject for professors who, since they had never, in the phrase 
still im use in antiquarian business. (and Congressional) circles, 
“sweated out a pay-roll,’ were: considered only dangerous 
theorists. But during the:war Mr Hoffman, through the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, of which he was chairman, 
persuaded other business men to take an intefest in future 
planning and to use economists to help them. Mr Hoffman 
made his reputation by bringing the Studebaker Corporation out 
of the slump and a receivership, but he began as a salesman in 
Los Angeles. The smile which sold motor cars so successfully 
twenty years ago will be needed many times.in the next four 
years. It is not the eager, superficial grin which usually goes 
with salesmanship, but a worldly-wise smile forced to the surface 
by some interior spring of sympathy. 

Another kind of self-made man has been appointed Deputy 
Administrator. Mr Howard Bruce comes from one of the first 
families of Virginia and Maryland—beside which the Cabots 
and the Lodges of Massachusetts are parvenus—but, as son 
of a comparatively penniless member of the clan, had to make 
his own fortune. He did it early in life and with great success. 
He was the owner of Billy Barton, which ran second in the 
Grand National of 1926. He is one of only four civilians 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal ; this was for his work 
on procurement in the War Department. General Somervell 
called him “one of the great architects of the war machine.” 
Senator Vandenberg said in the Senate that the country was 
fortunate to get him to accept the post of deputy as he was 
seriously considered for the Administrator’s post. He is old for 
such a taxing job—he will be 69 this year—but it would be 
hard to find another man with' such proved ability to keep the 
organisation running while Mr Hoffman keeps ECA’s policy 
abreast of the changing European situation and ECA's reputa- 
tion clean in the eyes of Congress and the nation. Mr Bruce 
was for fourteen years a member of the Democratic National 
Committee, which makes him an attractive choice for Mr 
Truman. 

The third man on the Washington team is Mr Richard Bissell, 
a young Professor of Economics from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with an insatiable appetite for overwork. 
As Secretary of the Harriman Committee he was responsible 
for much of the Committee’s Report. He returned to Washington 
as soon as ECA was set up and for the last month has been 
carrying out all its operations almost single-handed. Most of 
the other posts are still filled only on an acting basis and the 
organisation is not yet settled. It is certain that there will be 
a separate Food Section—under Mr D. A. Fitzgerald, until 


recently Secretary-General of the International Emergency Food’ 


Committee—but all other commodities will be grouped in one 
section. , 

For Europe, the most important appointment is that of Mr 
Averell Harriman as Roving Ambassador. Like Mr Hoffman 


and Mr Bissell, he has been involved in ERP from the 


ing and has a fervent belief in its aims which has led 
him to leave the Cabinet to-take what is technically a post of 








‘‘AMERICAN SURVEY”’ is drawn. from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our US Editorial . 
Staff’ are the work of a small group of regular — 

! dents, resident in the United States, Articles — 
- with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an I 
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lesser rank.. He i more - anyone else what - and 
cannot be done in Europe. “ t potential allies in 
Europe,” he said the other day, “ are pam Social Democrats. We 
must make them understand that we have a common cause.” 
(This statement should be compared with Mr’ Stassén’s first 
reaction that Socialism and Communism are “two peas from 


the same confining pod.”) Mr Harriman is rapidly becoming, © 


for this generation, what Mr Stimson was for his.. Both are 
great public servants whose sense of duty takes them above 
party, a quality which is recognised by Congress, which has 
never failed to confirm any appointment of either with en- 
thusiasm, regardless of the party in power. 

Mr Harriman has also the quality of giving devotion to, and 
getting devotion from, those who serve under him. Leaving 
the Department of Commerce, he has taken its top men with 
him. His Under Secretary, Mr William Foster, a Republican, 
will be his Deputy in Paris and his Assistant Secretary, Mr David 
Bruce, will be the ECA Administrator in France. This Mr 
Bruce, whose brother is Ambassador to Argentina, is a 
cousin of Mr Howard Bruce, the Deputy Administrator, sharing 
his ancestry, but coming from a branch which had no need to 
make a new fortune. He has spent his whole career in the 
Maryland or Virginia legislatures, Government service and— 
during 1940 and 1941—as representative of the American Red 
Cross in England. 

The plethora of Bruces caused certain confusion in the Senate 
and held up confirmation of the Deputy’s appointment for 
twenty-four hours. Senator Wherry paid a stirring tribute to 
Mr David Bruce’s qualities in the belief that he was. talking 
about Mr Howard Bruce, and Senator Langer objected to the 
appointment, mistaking the latter for still another member of 
the family. The Washington Post came to the rescue with an 
account of the careers of all three, adding “ There was also 
Robert Bruce, from whom all other Bruces claim to be 
descended. Robert Bruce was a supporter of William Wallace, 
who may have been an ancestor of Henry A. Wallace. Henry 
A. Wallace has almost nothing to do with American foreign 
policy and the ERP. That makes everything clear.” 


American Notes 


Open Door for Russia 


In spite of the State Department’s insistence that Mr Molotov 
has presumed an invitation to a meeting where none was 
intended, there can be littl doubt that, if Mr Molotov had chosen 
to steer a normal diplomatic course through the door that “ always 
remains open for the discussion and settlement of our differences,” 
Mr Truman would have gained a definite advantage in his 
election battle. The immediate reaction to the Russian offer to 
begin conversations bore out the evidence of recent public opinion 
polls that a very substantial proportion of American voters are 
deeply concerned about the present international deadlock and 
desire some new attempt to build peace through international 
co-operation. They can have little sympathy for the complacency 
about the inevitability of war which has been growing in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, the belief that, since war is bound to come, 
it had better come soon, while the United. States still has a 
probable monopoly, of the atom bomb and before the nation’s 
economy has been exhausted by the strain of continued prepared- 
ness. The Senate demonstrated this reliance on military power 
last week by its almost unanimous vote in favour of the 70-group 
Air Force already approved by the House. 


Such fatalism has been strongly condemned by the Federal - 


Council of Churches of Christ, of which Mr John Foster Dulles, 
Mr Dewey’s adviser on foreign affairs, is a leading member. - But 
so far in the political field only Mr Wallace has offered any 
striking proposals to arrest the drift towards war and the President 
may well have felt the need to provide some counter-attraction. 
However, the broad interpretation put by Moscow upon what was 
intended to be at the most only an exploratory and private 
approach took the wind from Mr Truman’s sails before they 
were hoisted. Mr Truman now. appears to have abandoned this 
particular voyage and there are many in the United States who 
will be disappointed. at what may seem a lack of courage. Mr 
Wallace is, of course, making good use of his opportunity to 
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shown in its handling of the situation, although the Russian 


» disregard of. the confidential nature of the American Note 


provides some excuse. It also provides further evidence..of th 
impossibility of doing business with Russia. ‘Fxespersion aie 
Russia-isinlarge part responsible for the demand in Congress 
for revision of the United Nations Charter. This demand is stil] 
strong, although it was checked by the forceful arguments against 
it put forward by both Mr Marshall and Mr Austin, who are 
convinced that any attempt at such revision would be fatal to the 
United Nations. They maintained that the United Nations 
could not be expected to function satisfactorily until the peace 
which it was designed to preserve had been made, and that in 
the meantime much useful, although little publicised, work ‘wag 
being done and a forum was provided “ for explaining our policies 
to other states and peoples and for mobilising their opps 
Mr Marshall insisted that “a fundamental task of the United 
Nations and of our foreign policy is to dispel the misconceptions 
of the Soviet leaders and to bring about a more realistic View . 
of what is possible and what is impossible in’ the relationship 

between the Soviet Union and the world at large.” It is on tha 
task that he has been working this week. : 


*x * * 


Seizing the Railways 


Mr Truman is once more running the railways through the 
Army. The railway strike scheduled for May 11th could not be 
allowed to take place, both because of the domestic chaos. and 
privation it would cause, and because of the injury it would 
inflict upon the European Recovery Plan. But the railroads, 
because they are covered by the Railway Labour Act of 1926, an 
ancestor both of the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act, were 
exempted from the provisions of the latter. Mr Truman there- 
fore had to act under a law passed in 1916 and never repealed, 
which authorises the seizure of the rai s in time of war 
Fortunately for this twilight zone of executive authority, a tech- 
nical state of war still exists. It is upon precarious subterfuges 
of this kind that the constitutional limitations upon the a 
of the Government have been expanded to meet twenfieir 
century emergencies. In 1946 the railwaymen struck despite 
Government seizure ; this year they show no signs of such intran- 
sigence, because the Government has been able to secure a 
judicia) restraining order, following an earlier ruling by the 
Supreme Court that, when the Government seizes privale 
property, injunctions may be obtained to prohibit a walk-out 

The non-operating unions and two of the operating Brother- 
hoods accepted a settlement of their claims last autumn; it is 
the remaining three of the five operating unions which have pre- 
cipitated the present crisis by refusing to accept the recom- 
mendations of the President’s fact-finding board for a 15} cent 
an hour increase in wages and limited changes in working rules. 
No doubt these unions were emboldened by Mr Lewis’s success 
in securing Republican support, in an election year, for his 
demands. But it is also true that the “ model ” provisions of the 
Railway Labour Act for peaceful settlement of disputes have 
been overridden time and again, as the war and the ote 
crisis made an American railroad strike not only a national, t 
an international, disaster. In years of rising prices, full employ- 
ment and national necessity, the record i has been one 
of appeasement. 

Seizure is no solution ; it merely holds the issues in an uneasy 
suspension. From union statements that the 15} cent award 
will be recommended to the members and that negotiations are 


public opinion, which has been outraged by the possibility that 
the chaotic experiences of the 1946 strike might be repeated. _ 


* 


In Congress there is a disposition to feel that the cure may be 
i i under the jurisdiction of the Lebiege 
, . * k * a 
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already ane another on June oes his new demands are not 
met. he emergency ions the Act have not t 
invoked in the itcatpaphiing: | stuike, now two months esas . 
could not be applied to ‘this week’s strike at the Chrysler.plants, © 
or to the projected ‘strike of. electrical workers. How to pre-_ 
serve the right to strike, while ensuring that it is not used in 
industries essential to the national welfare, is a problem of 
education rather than ‘legislation. 


* « * 


Death Sentence for Basing-Points: 


In one of the most important monopoly decisions for man 
ears, the Supreme Court has upheld the contention. of the 
ederal Trade Commission that the basing-point system of 
identical delivered prices’ is in illegal restraint of trade. ‘The 
decision was taken on the FTC’s eleven-year-old campaign against 
the cement industry, but the basing-point system is common to 
many others and reaches its finest flower in the steel industry. 
Originally the basing-point system was identical with “ Pittsburgh 
plus” for steel. No matter where a steel mill or its customers 
were located, it sold its products at the Pittsburgh price plus 
rail freight from Pittsburgh. ‘That is, the Chicago customer of 
a steel mil! in Chicago paid “phantom freight” charges from 
Pittsburgh although his steel actually moved only a few miles. 
Under other circumstances the process was reversed ; the company 
absorbed freight charges. ‘The effect was to rule out price 
competition, and divide up markets. , 

In 1924 the FTC issued an order against “ Pittsburgh plus.” 
The industry, acting on the assumption that what was at fault 
was the number of basing-points rather than their effect on 
competition, then produced the multiple basing-point system 
which is now employed in the cement, lead, brick, window glass, 
salt, sugar, and other industries. The FTC insists that most of 
the evils persist ; cross-hauls are exaggerated, inefficient location 
of industry and excess capacity are encouraged, and prices are 
kept higher than necessary. Business, on the other hand, insists 
that the basing-point system prevents wasteful cut-throat compe- 
tition in industries with heavy fixed charges. 

Industry has been stunned to find that the Supreme Court has 
caught up at last with a monopolistic device used since the turn 
of the century. The steel industry forecasts “ widespread disloca- 
tion of the economy” if it is deprived of what one expert has 
called “far and away the most successful single device that 
American big business has hit on in 75 years.” But the extent 
of the dislocation will provide a measure of the extent to which 
the system has distorted the development of industry. And if 
dislocation there must be, the ish surely can be borne more 
easily at a time of insatiable demand for steel and cement than 
at some future period when industrial activiry may be much 
lower. The experience of the past suggests, however, that the 
victory may be more academic than real. Outright mergers may 
well increase, and the steel and cement firms may insist on going 
to Congress for the same kind of exemption granted to the 
insurance companies and proposed for the railroads under the 
Reed-Bulwinkle bill. The cold war, they will no doubt argue, 
provides grounds similar to those which persuaded the Adminis- 
tration during the recent fighting war to overlook monopoly if 
only it produced the goods. 


* * * 


The Power Shortage 


In 1947 electricity plants in the United States generated 255 
billion kilowatt hours of electric power, double their output in 
1939 and substantially more than in 1944, the peak year of the 
war. Supplies of power are already insufficient to meet all de- 
mands, and it is not therefore surprising that a shortage of 
electricity is likely to be one of the first scarcities arising out of 
the new defence programme and one which may mean that there 
will not be enough aluminium to make the aircraft authorised by 
Congress. i * 

Shortly after his message to Congress on March 17th President 
Sorte oad the chairman of ee e Valley ae 
io prepare plans for the expansion. of ¢lectric capacity. move 
made it seem probable that. Congress would hesitate to refuse the 
TVA’s request for to construct a 120,000-kilowatt 
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the TVA. ‘The official purpose ‘of the TVA is to develop the 
Tennessee Valley in the interests of navigation, flood*control ‘and 
national. defence,..and, it is only entitled)to generate and sell 
electricity in order to: aveid the waste: of water power: This is 
the first, time that the TVA has asked Congress for permission 
tO. construct a steam. plant which has no connection with its 
Statutory purpose. TVA representatives contend that the new 
plant is necessary to meet the normal growth in demand in the 
area and to provide an insurance against drought. The power 
lobby’s attack is probably inspired not so much by respect for the 
constitution as by the hope that if the TVA is unable to meet the 
demands of its industrial consumers, private companies may be 
able to regain a foothold in the area. 

The power lobby will look more favourably on Governor 
Dewey’s plan for the New York State Power Authority, in co- 
operation with the Province of Ontario, to develop the power 
resources: of the St. Lawrence, since it is intended that this 
electricity shall be distributed by private facilities. The Governor’s 
proposal is, in fact, the scheme for power development contained 
in the St. Lawrence Waterway project, which was once more 
rejected by the Senate at the end of Feb and is now re- 
garded as a dead issue. Congressional approval for Mr Dewey’s 
plan is not required ; only that of the US-Canadian International 
Joint Commission is needed and is expected. In New York State 
itself opinion is sharply divided on the waterway question, but all 
are agreed on the desirability of the power development by itself. 
The Province of Ontario welcomes the suggestion and the 
Canadian Government is unlikely to object. 


* * * 


Dewey and Stassen 


In the 1944 campaign, President Roosevelt succeeded, by a 
few skilful taunts, in disrupting Mr Dewey’s well-laid plans 
and forced the Republican contender to meet the President on 
his own ground. This year no Democrat exercises even remote 
control over the Republican campaign. It is the pressure of 
events, and Mr Stassen, which make foreign issues the heart of 
the Republican campaign even in the Middle West, and have 
forced Mr Dewey out of his corner to fight for his political 
ambitions. 

Campaign speeches are no sure index to what a politician will 
do in office. Mr Roosevelt’s platform in 1932 gave no hint of 
the New Deal of 1933. But it is significant that under the per- 
sistent pressure of public opinion Mr Dewey has come to 
advocate military training, the Marshall Plan, the Truman 
Doctrine, the union of Western. Europe, help for China, and 
greatly strengthened national defence. In a recent major address 
on foreign policy at the University of Oregon, he offered an 
eight-point programme for peace which ranged from the atom 
bomb on the one hand, to a great moral offensive which would 
tell the “thrilling story” of Americam enterprise and_ rally, 
peoples everywhere to the standard of liberty. 

Mr Stassen is more forthright and more adventurous. He has 
made himself the political leader of anti-Russian sentiment. He 
would outlaw Communists in all democracies; he would ban 
American exports to Russia ; he advocates revision of the United 
Nations Charter ; he wants as. much money to be. allocated, to 
Marshall aid next year as this. Even Mr Stassen baulks at.com- 
mitting himself as yet to a military guarantee to Western Europe, 
but he favours the use of Article 51 of the Charter to facilitate 
advance consultations against aggression. But it is impossible 
not to recognise that Mr. Stassen possesses in a high degree the 
politician’s traditional skill of, being. able to work both sides. of 
the street at once. Although he would. outlaw the Communist 
party, regard for the labour vote leads him to denounce .the 
requirement that union leaders must file anti-Communist 
affidavits. Last year he said that no aid should go to “ socialist ” 
Britain if the government persisted im nationalising the. steel 
industry.., Now. he declares that Britain. is not. socialist; only 
Russia and Jugoslavia qualify for that odious adjective. He urges 
controls, but at the same time demands a housing programme 
which would aggravate inflation. Despite his anxiety to label 
himself a liberal, labour is unconvinced, and there are rumours 
that some sections of business feel he is a liberal who can. be 
reasoned. with. ' ae 

Mr Dewey and Mr Stassen are keeping the issues of foreign 
affairs before Oregon and the West. But the chief beneficiary of 
this contest may yet prove to be Senator Vandenberg, who is 
remaining in Washington, fighting no campaign and making, no 
enemies, but devoting himself solidly to the nation’s interests and 
reinforcing his claim to be the , Republican ublican., party’s,_ most, dis- 
eenished authority on foreign policy. 
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Still a Bear Market? 


EW periods in Stock Exchange history have been more 

confused than the past seven months. The market has 
been trying to resolve the main issue whether the fall in 
ordinary share prices, which began with the fuel crisis and was 
carried last summer to the lowest point since April, 1944 by 
the rapid exhaustion of the American loan, marks a decisive 
change in the investment cycle. In October last year, there 
were scarcely two opinions about the future trend of ordinary 
shares. The possibility of severe economic difficulty during 
the winter and the spectacle of Britain down to its last dollar 
reserves (with no assurance, at that time, of Marshall Aid) was 
too much for the nerves of Stock Exchange dealers. They 
lightened their books—and they have been paying for their 
foresight ever since.” They wére, so to say, right ; but prices 
have mischievously proved them wrong. 


Between the middie of October and the end of the -year, 
ordinary shares belied expectations, and rose on the average 
by 17 per cent. The “ Hatch” school re-entered the market ; 
and some of the chart-readers who had been so confident during 
the summer that a bear market of classic proportions was in 
train, began to show deviationist tendencies about a secondary 
interruption to a jlong-term bull market. Ordinary shares as 
a whole took the doubling of the Profits Tax last November— 
and the change of Chancellors—in their stride ; yet their 
advance was not due to any recalculation of British economic 
prospects, but rather to the re-investment in equities of steady 
sales of railway stocks. Indeed, at the very moment of the 
take-over of railway stocks on January Ist the equity market 
turned ; preoccupations about British economic prospects in 
the absence of Marshall Aid increased, particularly in February, 
when the frank forecasts of the Economic Survey came as a 
shock. In the last two months, the assurance of American 
aid, coupled with reinvestment from sales of electricity stocks, 
has brought further support. In sum, the Financial Times 
index of ordinary shares is now fluctuating about 120, some 
9 points ‘ower than at the end of 1947, but 16 points higher 
than the lowest point touched at the beginning of September. 

To be sure, this is slender evidence for the view, which is 
now gaining support among the perennial Stock Exchange 
optimists, that the fall of ordinary shares last year was 
merely an interruption to a bull trend. Indeed, that view is 
tenable only on the assumption that the Chancellor’s financial 
policy—to back his earlier deflation by exhortation—makes no 
difference to the investment scene. Recent articles in The 
Economist have argued the importance of the budget surplus 
for the gilmedged market. The exponents of the theory that 
the rate of interést on undated stocks was bound for 3} per 
cent or higher have modified their opinion during the past 
month. In the seven weeks between the middle of February 
and Budget Day, the ‘return on 23 per cent Consols nose 
from £3 2s. 6d. per cent to £3 6s. per cent; but in the last 
month the yield has steadied to exactly £3 5s. per cent. Here, 
‘at least, is some sign of the new monetary factor at work. 
_ A market forecast for the summer months,. therefore, starts 


‘an anchor which they lacked as soon as confidence in the ex- 


no doubt, the firmer will be the anchor ; but the prospects 
of an unspectacular recovery, extending perhaps to the twenty- 
year stocks, are not to be disregarded. On that assumption, 
the investor can base his immediate policy on a yield structuge 
ranging from just under 3 per cent for twenty-year stocks, 
about 3.1 per cent for thirty-year stocks, 3.2 per cent for the 











INDUSTRIAL SHARE YIELD STRUCTURE 



































Yields Price 
June | Oct, Jan. 4 Sept. | Dec. May May | Div, 
18, 1, 14, 2, », 10, 10, 
| 1946 | 1946 | 1907) 1947 | 1987 | 1948 | 1948 
i i i 
; 
Under 34% * 

Bleachers Assn........ Nil Nil Nil 3-1 2-4 +0 | 10/- 

Elect. & Musical Indus. 2-2 2-7 2°8 45 3-0 3-4 17/9 6 

34% —4% : 

British Celanese ...... 2-1 2-5 2-3 3-5 3-2 3-6 22/6 8 

OOS. is 6 si 09345 3-2 3:5 3:3 4:0 3-1 3-6 28/- BS. 

Courtaulds ......0s.. 2-5 2-9 2-7 3-5 3-4 3:7 4l/- ie 

Boots Pure Drug... 29 | 30 | 27 | 37 1 32 | 37} see | 

Turner & Newall...... 26) $1} 27 | 55 | 34 | SB | TH/- | 1S 

Lever & Unilever ..... 1-7 1-9 1-9 4-2 36 3-9 | 51/3 0 

4% —FH4% | ; 

British Oxygen ....... 3-9 4-3 3-9 4-7 3-9 4-0 | 100/- 2». 

Assoc. Elect. ......... 2-8 3-0 2-7 4-1 3-5 4-0 | 73/9 15 

Guinness... 3.6... .665 37 | $8 | 34 | 40 | 3-8 | 4-0 | 46- | 

Assoc. Portland Cement 2-7 3:2 2-9 5-0 4-0 4-0 74/- 15 

Woolworth. .......... 2-8 5-4 2-9 4:9 3-8 4-2 82/6 nn 

4%— 5% 

See ers ae 6-0 6-5 4-6 5-7 4-4 4-6 43/6 1 

— Baster..... .sccox 2-9 36 3:2 61 4-8 4-8 | 105/- 25 
‘inchin Johnson ...... 3-1 3-4 3:3 4-8 3-9 4-9 56/6 ah 

Home & Colonial Stores | 4-0 4-4 3:8 5-0 4-4 4-9 1/3° 9. 

5% —54% 

Dorman Long ........ 7 6-3 5-7 6-7 5-3 5-0 32/3 6 

Fine Spinners .......+ 41 4-4 3:8 6-0 4:8 5-0 32/- 8 

CIES 5 ccd oS tented 6-6 66 | Gl 6-7 5-3 §-1 3/3 8 

United Steel ......... T1 6-3 5:8 6-6 5-6 5:3 30/- 8 

Swan Hunter.....+.+ 4-5 4-7 4:3 6-7 5°8 5-4 58/9 16 

De Havilland......... 47 4:7 4:5 5-9 6-0 5-4 31/-*} 10 

54% —O% 

Imperial Tobaceo ..... 40 | #2 | 40 | 72 | 58 | 5-6 |ae9 | 3S 
oshua Hoyle ........ 2-7 3-3 4-8 5-9 5°5 5-7 5/3* ib 
nee: AS... ncn ks 3-8 4-1 3-8 6-7 5-7 5-7 63 5 

Austin Motor......... 2- 3-5 5-0 6-8 5°2 5-8 | 34/44) @ 

Over 6% 

Cammet! Laird =... ... #7} S1 | 43 1 90 | 68 | 6-1 | 14/9 [17% 

Bristol Aeroplane ..... | 54 | 5-3 | 46 | 6-8 | 7-2 | 6-5 | 1544) Wy 

R. Thomas & Baldwin 8-3 7:5 7:3 8-3 71 7:0 14/3 i 

Hawker Siddeley ..... 6-7 | 7-0 | $8 |} 935 | 8-0 | 7-0 | ay- | Sh 

Assoc. British Picture.. | 4-4 4-5 4-1 8-0 7-3 8-0 18/9 BD, 

(a) Fifteen months yield at 7:6 per cent. * Ex. dividend. 


| 
| 








forty-year Transport Stock, and 3} per cent for the irredeem- 
ables. But although this may be a fairly firm basis on which 
institutional investors can frame their operations, _ private 
investors will need rather more convincing assurance tham 4 
mere change in monetary policy, important though that is: 
The lesson of the Special Contribution has not been lost of 
private investors; many of them will want a more tangible 
incentive to enter the market again than a fair prospect 

greater stability in gilt-edged prices. The levy will tend © 
increase their preference for holding cash rather than invest- 
ments, and it has yet to be seen whether this will be a permda- 
nent of the “ once-for-all ” levy. ee 
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1} per cent in February and as much as 2 per cent last Sep- 
tember. An ordinary share yield is an exercise in,two dimen- 
sions—a dividend relating to the past, “and! a present pri 
which attempts to, measure the prospect) of dividends .in. th 
future. The Chancellor ‘has. removed this latter element from 
the calculation by voluntary dividend limitation—again, osten- 
sibly for one year only. There is no statistical evidence, as yet, 
that industrial profits are falling. Indeed, the sample of 505 
companies whose reports were analysed in the Records end 
Statistics Supplement a fortnight ago revéaled a rise in_ profits 
before tax of over 20 per cent, from £105,991,000. to 
£127,786,000. But the total ordinary dividends of these 505 
companies showed a quite modest increase, from £58,952,000 
before tax to £60,788,000 ; and their average ordinary dividend 
represented 1§$ per cent on the issued capital, compared with 
the (possibly exceptional) rate of 22.9 per cent paid bys similar 
but not identical sample of companies a year earlier. 

But other evidence points to a material slowing down in the 
rise in industrial earnings of recent years. In some industries 
—radio is one example—it will not be voluntary dividend 
limitation which determines the level of dividends during 
the coming year, but a reduced total of distributable 
profits. The comfortable profit margins of the war and post- 
war period are under pressure. Industry as a whole is still 
congested by work “im progress,” at the very moment when 
stocks are accumulating on the warehouse shelves. In the capital 
goods industries, there is no immediate sign of a return to 
buyers’ markets, but even here order books are not so bulging, 
and delivery dates are not so far distant as they were. In many 
consumers’ goods the sellers’ market is waning fast. The 
conclusion that some fall in industrial profits is more likely than 
a further rise during the next twelve months seems justified 
by this evidence, for while prices may be under pressure, 
industry will not easily be able to cut its costs either for wages 
or most faw materials. 

Some of these factors are reflected in present yields obtain- 
able in the industrial share market. The table which accom- 
panies this article gives some typical examples in the various 
yield groups. Low yield shares like Bleachers, Electric. and 
Musical Industries, Distillers, British Celanese, and Boots Pure 
Drug are often those in which some increase in dividend had 
been reasonably anticipated before voluntary dividend limita- 
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tion had been thought of. Their strength, in present circum- 
Stances, suggests that; investors are prepared to take a longer 


., Yew, than.a mete twelve months. about their prospects. Such 
ptimism. 4 


De nee eae 
Profits is now in process of change, some low. yi 
shares would hardly escape the consequences. Se 
the “blue chip” level of 4 per cent does, indeed, require a 
special justification today. There may well be doubt whether 
that return itself is high enough, for it leaves a bare 1 per 
cent difference, compared with the return on_ gilt-edged 
securities, to take care of industrial risks... The higher. yield 
groups are composed of shares on which dividends may be 
maintained, with good luck, or reduced with bad. . They include 
shipbuilding, tobacco, aircraft and, some textile shares—with 
steel shares as a special class in view of the threat of nationalisa- 
tion. The varying yields of these’ shares at the decisive dates of 
market change given in the table show that the market has gone 
a long way since June, 1946, in recasting its expectations about 
future profits in particular industries. But it seems, so far, to 
have been rather insensitive to the prospects for earnings and 
dividends for industry as a whole, and especially so in the low- 
yield and “blue chip” groups. It may be that. the reinvest- 
ment of {£150 million of Argentine railway money is now a sus- 
taining factor for equity shares, as British railway money was 
before Christmas. It may be that a generous margin of earnings 
over dividends is worth paying for, in the hope of higher divi- 
dends at some future time. But Stock Exchange values cannot 
for ever be determined by adventitious reinvestment, and 
markets nowadays ate narrow and sensitive. Even with Marshall 
Aid, a large sector of industry is about to run into problems of 
which it has seen little since the late thirties: problems of 
markets ; of meeting changing demand ; of reduced ‘profits, 
and in some cases perhaps even losses ; of changes in labour 
supply and perhaps increased unemployment. For many con- 
cerns, this will be a thoroughly uncomfortable process, and the 
shareholder will come out worst of al. For others, it will check 
the anticipated growth of profits on which current share values 
are still based. ‘The answer to the question posed’ in this article 
must bea sober “ Yes” in the case of ordinary shares. “And 
for gilt-edged stocks, the trend of recovery is likely to be so 
gentle that it could hardly be characterised as a bull market. 
Boanerges, after all, has gone. 





SECURITY PRICES, YIELDS AND MARKINGS 
PRICES: Financial Times indices of 20 fixed interest stocks and 30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935100). YIELDS: 2} per cent. 
Consols, gross yield; 34 per cent War Loan, gross yield assuming redemption 1952; ordinary shares, Financial Times index. 
MARKINGS: Daily average of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange lists. 
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’-feadérs themselves, show that the conflict ‘between 
tee union demands’ and the policy expressed “in the andl 
Paper ont Personal ‘Incomies will not ‘be easy to resolve. 
May issue of the Monthly Journal ‘of - Ait 
Engineering Union states : 

Our Union, in association with others in the engineering and 
allied trades, is proceeding with its claim for wage increasés: 
It is charged against our group of unions that we afe acting in 
defiance of the recommendations accepted by the special con- 
ference of Executives, but this, is mot, true. Apart from the 
fact that our own Union voted in the minority against accept- 
ance, there is the fact that the wage claim was formulated under 
instructions from the membership through’ their elected dele- 
gates before the White Paper was and ‘there is the 
further fact that the wages of the engineering workers have not 
been increased for more tham two years, although the cost_of 
living has risen considerably during that period. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, when he addressed the annual conference 
of the Confederation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trade 
Unions at Weston-super-Mare, did his best to drive home the 
case for keeping the level of earnings down. “ This country is 
sunk,” he said, “if at this moment we indulge in a general 
tise of wages. . ... Our object is to try to preserve the present 
wage levels undiminished and gradually get improvements in the 
standard of living by lowered costs and so lower prices. . .. 
And we can’t succeed on the basis that each section of industry 
can have its own way but the others must be stopped having 
theirs.” 

So far as the engineers are concerned (and they are responsible 
for the largest wage~<laim at present under negotiation) the 
Government’s case comes up against more than the general 
desire for more money: the engineers feel that in the general 
reshuffling and inflating of wages during the last ten years they 
have not had their fair share. The last war (like the war of 
1914-1919) narrowed the gap between skilled and unskilled 
earnings in industry. The engineers believe themselves to be 
entitled, on the ground of their skill and labour, to improve, their 
position in relation to other industrial groups. But this—a 
recasting of the wages structure—is precisely the hardest thing 
to achieve without a general raising of earnings: no other 
method of doing it has yet been found in this or any other 
country. 


* 


Social habit, the custom of the trade, and the formidable 
mesh of trade union agreements are together strong enough to 
keep the rates of pay of industrial workers in different industries 
in fairly constant relation to one another over a period of years. 
Wars and ¢co; crises may render these re! tionships -fluid 
for atime. One such period of fluidity ha$ occurred during the 
past eight years. | There is a possibility now that the relative 
wage structure of British industry may be about to set in.some- 
thing like its present pattern, This is by no means certain. 
But it is the probable effect of the policy embraced. in the 
White Paper, if that policy is not destroyed by the provision 
for exceptional cases which the White Paper itself. admits. 

The half-yearly inquity into eatnings and hours of work con- 
ducted by the Ministry of Labour is a valuable ‘guide to the 
wage structure over the greater part of industry—or Tather, to 
what it was last October—and to the changes cheer whe 
occutred during the war aiid postwar periods of fluidity 
inquity . covered * some. 52,000, establishments a 
6,000,000 workpedpile ; its results have been recalculated by th 
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8 A of’ al on thé bas of the numbers’ estimated 101 
etriployed “in cach Broup of industriés,' in’ order ‘to give a 
general picture, though certain industries (coal-thining, sii 
fure, “and others) are feft our. “The first general feature is ‘the 
ing ‘in every od between April,” 1947 
revious Survey), and , 1947, when 
average ‘eatnings of all industrial workers were higher’ than 
had ever been before. “Since October, they have ‘risen stil} 
further. The average’ increase’ throughout industry between 
April ‘and October’ last’ year was “4s. 8d."'a week.’ It ranged 
from 1s. 8d. a week in’ transport (excluding railways but in 
cluding road haulage’ and ‘dock workers) to 7s:°7d. in mining 
and quarrying and 8s; 3d. in the treatment of non-metalliferoug 
mine and quarry products. This increase was more than could 
be explained by the increase of r2 minutes in the average length 
of the working week, from 45 to 45.2 hours, for hourly earnings 
were about rd. higher in October than in April, 1947, for — 
boys and girls, and about 4d. higher for women. 
Wages, which in 1936 formed 36 per cent of the total of civilion 
income from work and property before taxation, accounted fot 
40 per cent in 1947. The White Paper on National Income 





TABLE I 
AVERAGE EARNINGS AND Hours In Inpustry, 1938-1947 











| ] } 
| Earnings } Sari 
| : | id 
s Percentage 
Weekly Increase 
Average Since 
Oct., 1938. | 
s 4. cent 
October, 1938 ..... 53 3 | Peal . N 
uly, 1940......... 69 2 3» aie ws be 
1 BOREL coisdsves 75 10 42 tie om aiid 
anuary, 1942 ..... 77 9 4% Sed as oe 
2% 1942... .<..... 85 2 60 ee aay sind 
anuary, 1943 ..... 87 11 65 ia aie 
uly, 1943. ........ 93 7 16 50-0 1 10-5 63 
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April, 1947 ...... ~}, 103. 6 4 40 | 2 36 101 
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and Expenditure last month showed how the share taken by 
wages had increased. The Ministry of Labour’s figures express 
the same point in terms of average weekly earnings and relate it 
to the hours of work in industry. In the last week of October 
sacle Mecicad aiaal St las keener le ee al 
earned 108s. 2d., an increase of 103 per cent over 

Octaber, 1938, when earnings averaged 53s. 3d. A girl earned) 

438. 9d., or 136 per cent more than in 1938 ; a woman 69s. 74., 
or £14 per cenf more; a boy ot youith 51s. 10d., of 99 per cent’ 
more. (Youths, in the of Labour’s vocabulary, becomti¢’ 
men at 21, though girls turm into women at eighteen.) 
average Man earned 128s. rd. in October, 1947, but the rise in’ 
his earnings of 86 per cent over 1938 has been. relatively 
smallest of all the groups. Thus the second fearure of : 
Ministry’s analysis is that the disparity between men’s an 
wothen’s a in industry, though ‘still ‘great, has na 
during aid since the war. Ip began 10 widen again at the end of 
the | war, — women were leaving~industry and men 
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Since the Ministry’s survey takes into account bonuses and 





overtime pay, the figures in the accompanying ; t 
not basic wages, but actual earnings eduction“of insur-" 
ance and tax. Earnings have outstripped wage rates, mainly 
because industry. is more fully occupied than before the war, 
but also because reductions.in the basic working week. have 
caused more work to be paid at overtime rates. The Ministry 
estimates that in the industries covered by the inquiry the 
average level of rates of wages for a full ordinary week’s work 
was only 61 or 62 per cent higher in October, 1947, than in 
October, 1938. The difference between increased. wage rates 
and increased earnings isconsiderable. And the number of 
hours actually worked in industry has fallen, not risen. 

The second table shows that comparative wages in the groups 
of industries. investigated have greatly changed.in the past nine 
years. Such changes are inevitably blurred by the craft struc- 
ture of a large part of the trade union movement ; many workers 
receive not the rates of the industry but the rates of their craft. 
But the consequences of a long period of labour shortage are 
easily discernible... There is a tendency towards a. levelling-up 
of wage rates. as between.the more skilled and the less skilled 
trades ; and (another expression, perhaps, of the same fact) 
trades with lower standards of pay have given larger increases 
in pay than those with higher standards—no doubt in an effort 
to hold their empleyees when work is plentiful elsewhere. Tex- 


TaBLeE IT 
EARNINGS AND Hours BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(October 1938 and October 1947) 





























Average Average Average 
Weekly Earnings Hours Worked | Hourly Earnings 
Industry Groups oa Increase . a Inetease 
Rin since Oct. . £., since 
1947 | Oct., | 1938 | 1947 | 1947 | Oct., 
1938 
Fides By wie Foyer Paces } Be nc 3 
% s % 
Iron, stone, ete., mining and 
QUATTIIOE o's) uivan teens» MK co 118 0 108 46-6 | 2 6-4 105 
Treatinent of .non-tnetalliferous | 
mine and quarry products. ... | 125-0 106 49. | 2 6:8 107 
_ Brick, pettery and glass..,..... } 108. 2 127 46-3 | 2 4-0 129 
Chemical, pamt, oil, ete...... . | 108 § 97 45-2 12 4-8 106 
Metal, engoreermg and shipbuild-j : 4 108 4-6 a as 114 
FOE xo 54) Ra apch beens Sika 5 a0 22 ‘ . 
Text ateet re5 51 196 44-5 |111-0| 132 
Leather, fur, ete... ccm ee. + 102 8 4 fe : 33 | — 
Ghothing 5 0:5. ei hese ndetes iin atl 76 0 : ; 
zo drink and tobaceo....... 95 5 os ia : 7 i 
Qodworkjng ....4.45.e8beeees ; 108 , 
Paper printing, stationery, etc.. 105 2 &3 43-9 }2 4-7 89 
Building, contracting, ete.......) 109 7 79 46-9 2 4-0 | 77 
Miscell, manuiacturieg industries | 106 10} 130 4-6 72 47), Im 
Bnspotte Storage, etc. (excl. sett 2 “64 a 5-6 84 
CREWE os ov tue uo 4a 6 me @bae ‘ : 
Public utility servides...... 0.0. 102 1 71 456 | 2 29) 80 
Govt. industrial establishwents.: | 114 9). 63 45°6 | 2 6-2 | 75 
“yo8 45:2 | 2 +7 109 


Ail ‘the ‘above... 0.2 odes. 108 | 103 


tiles, still among the lowest-paid trades, show one of the largest 
percentage increases in earnings over 1938 ; and there have been 
further increases in textile earnings since those recorded in the 
Ministry’s survey. Building, transport, paper and printing, and 
the public utilities—all fairly well-paid trades—record low per- 
centage increases. Clothing, even worse paid than textiles, 
shows an average increase of 117. per. cent since 1938, well 
above the average rate of increase and, indeed, well above the 
increase of 105 per cent in the metal, engineering, and ship- 
building group. Thus, war and postwar conditions, by 
threatening to draw workers from trades such as clothing into 
trades such as engineering, have resulted in the greatest per- 
centage increases in earnings going to the former. But that 
result has not succeeded in moving such low-paid workers to a 
much more favourable level. It means merely that their datum 
level in 1938 was very low indeed. The miscellaneous manu- 
facturing group, which includes a variety of essential and non- 
essential things from scientific instruments to sports requisites, 
shows the most handsome increase of 130 per cent, 

For a significant contrast it is necessary to turn to the railway 


809 © 
service, an industry not covered by the Ministry’s survey, Here 
the Ministry. of , Fransport’s own returns show that avera 
€arnings’ of ‘tailway workers in March, 1947, were 123s. 6d. 
for men, 46s. 2d. for youths and boys, 87s. 4d, for women, and 
438. 6d, for girls. These earnings represent, increases since 
March, 1939., of 80 per cent for. men. and, 60 percent for youths 
and boys. They do not include the increase-in the standard 
rates: for railway workers (7s. 6d. for men and women and 
38. od. for youths and girls) which took effect at the end of 
June. But they show, that the railway worker.is in a less favour- 
able position than he was nine or ten years ago, compared. with 
that of workers in a number of not so obviously. necessary 
trades. 


»* 


Coal mining also was not covered by. the.survey, but here 
again the Ministry of Labour Gazette has procured some com- 
parable figures from the Coal Board. Miners’ earnings have 
risen far more rapidly than those of any group in the survey. 
For all classes of mineworkers, including juveniles, average 
earnings per man-shift were 28s, 10d. in October, 1947, 2s 
compared with 11s. 2d. in 1938, an increase of 158 per cent. 
Average weekly cash earnings for all mineworkers were 145s. 4d. 
compared with 55s. 5d. in October, 1938—an increase of 162 
percent. For men they were 152s. 10d., compared with 60s. 4d. 
nine years earlier. 

The earnings of different trades shown in the survey contain 
enough eccentricities to make it doubtful whether the structure 
can be maintained unaltered for long without friction. One 
change, however, is at work in some industries and may provide 
a safety-valve. The Ministry inquired into the proportion of 
workers paid on piece rates or by other systems of payment 
by results, including output bonus systems and other methods 
by which workers are paid partly on time and partly on output: 
altogether, 28 per cent of workers were paid by systems of this 
kind last October, compared with 26 per cent in the previous 
April and 25 per cent in 1938. This inquiry does not distin- 
guish between one system of payment-by-results and another 
(there are good systems and bad) nor does it record the attempts 
which employers in some trades are making to improve their 
existing incentive systems. If the wage structure is to be kept 
broadly stable for a time without becoming intolerably rigid, 
or imposing intolerable strains, such attempts may take on a 
new importance. 
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Full details of the above, together with production figures 


of rayon, consumer goods, iron and steel, and volume of 
overseas trade appear in the current issue of 


RECORDS AND. STATISTICS 
Supplement to The Economist 


Each issue also contains at least ten pages of statistical tables 


dealing with 
Finance Wholesale Prices 
Money Market Raw Materials 
Investment American, Dominion 
Company Results and Foreign Statistics 


Records and Statistics is available on postal subscription only. The present 
subscription rate is 30/- per annum, or £4 for The Economist and Records 
and Statistics together. 


On ond after July Ist, these rates will be raised to £2.10.0. and £5 
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Another Australian Conversion 


Underwriting was being arranged in the City last week for 
a new £10 million Australian conversion loan, the cash lists for 
which will be open only on Tuesday, for the purpose of re- 
financing four 4 per cent State issues, totalling just over £14} 
million, which are being called for redemption this year. Sterling 
for repayment of the portion which is not being replaced will 
be provided by drafts on Australia’s accumulated London funds. 
The new issue takes the form of 3 per cent Commonwealth stock, 
1964-66, offered at par. The last Australian conversion, the 
long-postponed £13 milion operation eventually launched in 
January, also comprised a 3 per cent stock, but this was offered 
at r4 points below par with a life (1963-65) ome year shorter than 
the loan now announced. At first glance, this notable stiffening 
of the terms may seem a little surprising, for British Government 
securities, despite their recent strong recovery, still stand rather 
below their levels of three months ago. It was apparently this 
consideration which led some quarters to suggest at first that the 
authorities seemed determined to squeeze the last ounce out of 
the market. 

This view does less than justice to the new issue, and certainly 
fails to give due weight to the market circumstances which sur- 
rounded the previous issue. stralia had been waiting - for 
many months for a chance to make a further assault upon its 
callable 4 per cent loans, bur had been held back, first by the 
priorities given to Mr Dalton’s own programme, ‘and later by 
the unpropitious conditions of the market after the’ first ‘violent 
break of last summer. But when, eventually, the all-clear was 
given, the market was still in no condition to withstand forcing 
tactics. On the contrary, after the relatively unhappy experience 
with the launching of Australia’s earlier 2} per cent issue, it was 
imperative to make the new issue attractive. The nearest com- 
parable British Government security both to the January issue 
and next week’s is 2} per cent Savings Bonds, 1964-67. The 
measure of the attempt to ensure success for the January flota- 
tion was that the final redemption yield at the issue price— 
£3 2s. 3d. per cent—offered 5s. 2d. more than was then obtain- 
able from the slightly longer-dated British Savings Bonds. On 
the eve of the latest Australian announcement, the yield on 
Savings Bonds was £2 17s. 7d. per cent, so that yield 
differential offered by the new loan was rather less than lt that 
ote in January. There is still, however, a margin of nearly 

4 per cent. 

But this is not the only, or perhaps the best, test by which the 
issue should be judged. It is clear that British Government credit 
and Australia’s have, for the present, ceased to march precisely 
in step. Between the dates of the announcement of these two 
Australian loans, the net price of 24 per cent Savings Bonds ex- 
cluding interest, showed little or no change, but that of 2$ per 
cent Consols dropped from 80,5 to 76}. Over the same period the 
3 per cent Commonwealth stock (1963-65) moved up from its 
issue price of 984 to ro1}—the closing price last Monday. In 
short, if indications of the policy of the ‘British authorities are 
to be sought in this operation, the conclusion must be, not that 
there has been any attempt at forcing tactics, but simply that 
the authorities are satisfied that no such tenderness is necessary 
in handling the market as was evidently needed three months 
ago. Most market observers, indeed, would have reached that 
conclusion without the aid of an. official pointer. Australia 
plainly has the advantage of riding on the crest of the wave— 
but that, in itself, does not indicate the state of the tide. 

* * * 


IMF and Devaluation 


Summaries cabled from Washington a fortnight ago of the 
views of the International Monetary Fund upon exchange rates— 
as set forth in a statemént prepared by the Fund for the E conomic 
and Employment Commission of the United Nati eda 
part in reviving rumours about imminent devaluation.of the pound 
and other European currencies. Since then the recurrent bogey 
of sterling devaluation has ‘receded, and its departure has been 
speeded by a particularly forthright declaration of faith by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Speaking in the debate on the 
Finance Bill last week, Sir Stafford affirmed that “nothing more 
fallacious could possibly be put forward” than. the,.argument 
that sterling devaluation is necessary. “To embark upon such a 
programme would be. the extreme of folly. This Government 
certainly have no. intention whatever.” of doing $0, Now that 
the full version of the IMF statement is available, it is apparent 


many veerings and tackings ; careful reading is needed to conten 
that it is not in fact constantly contradicting itself 
A large part seems to be intended as an apologia for the Fund’s 


attitude to European exchange rates in the past—especially for. 
and its condonation 


its approval of the arbitrary initial parities 

of certain multiple currency practices. But this process of self- 
jus serves some useful purpose, It demonstrates more: 
completely than any previous exposition the Fund’s freedom from, 
that excessive orthodoxy by which it was originally expected.to 


be ridden. It defends the Italian free rate system on the ground - 


that the free market is not really free but requires astute manage- 
ment. It excuses—or appears to excuse—the multiple rate prac~ 
tices of Latin America on the ground that, except to the extent 
that “penalty” rates for imports are designed as a conveniently, 
disguised method. of taxing consumers of non-essentials, the 
system will tend to disappear as inflationary pressure diminishes 
(“when the establishment of a new parity at the penalty import 
rate will be helpful”). It deplores the “disorderly ” cross-rates) 
which arise for inconvertible currencies—yet actually advocates, 
as a remedy, concerted 4 and export policies to achieve, 
bilateral equilibrium between each pair of countries whose cur-. 
rencies are in question. It insists upon orderly cross-rates based 
upon the agreed parities because these “are among the essential: 
conditions for restoring currency convertibility and multilateral 
trade” ; but it “will not insist upon the empty shell of exchange 
stability if this would have the effect of hurting. a country’s 
economy and the expansion of world trade.” 


*« fe * 
Would Depreciation Help Exports ? 


Thus, on the crucial issue whether any particular currency 
ought to be devalued, the Fund's test is strictly practical: would 


devaluation assist the country to export? The basic functions © 


of an exchange rate, it says, are to enable a country’s exports fo 
flow in a yolume appropriate to its needs, and to keep its imports 
within its capacity to pay. But, endorsing in effect Sir Stafford’s 
reiterated thesis, the Fund points out that in present conditions 
of shortage an exchange rate cannot generally perform this second 
function. Hence its concentration upon the export criterion, by 
which, it contends, its own action in approving arbitrary parities’ 
initially has been vindicated—because, until last autumn, exports 
of nearly every country of Western Europe expanded faster than 
production. But in recent months the position has been changing: 


It has become Clear that in some countries the initial parity has 


beeen to burden export trade, more particularly exports to the 
dollar area. Whether these developing difficulties are proof that an 

error in judgment was made in accepting the initial parities is a 

matter of opinion. There is, however, strong evidence for the belief 

that if the necessary changes ere made promptly the record will 
support the wisdom of the Fund’s original action. If, however, 
changes are unnecessarily delayed, the course of events is likely to 
show that the members of the Fund are making a serious mistake 
in comtinuing the over-valuation of their currencies. Under such. 
conditions the Fund will not hesitate to urge on a member con- 
sideration of the desirability of a revision of the parity of its currency. 
This looks forthright enough—even though, in this rams 
the Fund names no names. 

But then the veering begins afresh. Is prompt aaa 
desirable, it is asked, during a continuing inflation, when de- 
valuation might “ restore” pe for merely three or six 
months ? Again, in this matter of exchange rates, the problem 
of inflation is stated to be subordinate in many countries * “to the’ 
real deterioration i ie their international economic position.” Andy’ 
finally, though European. prices are too high to attract US buyers,: 
there is “no basis” for the view. that “if European exchange. 
rates and prices were properly aa the dollar shortage which 
these countries are experiencing would be corrected. . There’ 
is nO reason why the Fund should embark on a general adjusts 
ment of parities, either now or later.” All of which suggests that: 
the IMF, though leaning increasingly towards specific devas 
tions, is most anxious not to commit itself. 


* x i a 


Oil Supplies to Industry 


It was Mr Hugh Fraser, the member for: és tia 
Commons debate on oil supplies on Tuesday drew a comparison 
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between Marie Antoinette and the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
The Ministry, as he put it, said to the i ialists in 1946: 
“You have no coal ? Burn oil.” Mr R. S. Hudson, who © 


the debate for the Opposition, described the resulting situation: 


Some firms have installed cofiversion ‘machinéry and have no 


fuel, others have installed machinery ‘and ‘can get ‘fuel, some are 


am going ahead with conversions, and others are now reconverting 


Mr Robens, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, gave figures of what had been done under the 
Government’s scheme for encouraging ‘conversion to oil firing 
in industry. Inland consumption of fuel oil before the campaign 
started amounted to about 860,000 tons a year. The 1,548 plants 
which had converted and were now using oil required 2.54 million 
fons a year. A further 291 conversions had been authorised, and 
would requife 2§0,coo tons; and the “further°120 which the 
Ministry proposed to authorise soon would require 340,000 tons 
a year. This would mean a consumption of 4,000,000 tons of 
oil in a full year. But there remained about 435 schemes 
initiated with Government approval which could not be put into 
effect now or in the near future, representing an oi] consumption 
of .94 million tons a year. In this class are to be found the 
industrialists who are now receiving the oil plant they ordered 
last year and are wondering whether to sell it cheaply or keep it 
for another turn of the tide. 

Mr Gaitskell, who wound up the debate, did not offer much 
comfort to industrialists in that predicament: He had been 
tepeatedly pressed to state whether the oil companies were getting 
the steel for the big new refinery projects on which the future 
level of oil supplies will largely depend. His answer adhered 
obstinately to the secrecy with which members of the Govern- 


ment find it necessary to sufround all questions relating to the 
allocation of steel: 


It would be wrong for the Government to publish the steel 
allocations to different industries. There are al] sorts of reasons, 
one of which is security. There is bound to be a great deal of 
misunderstanding about such figures: 

He confined himself, therefore, to affirming that the immense 
importance of the refinery programme is appreciated: “We are 
anxious, within the limits set by the inevitable high demands 
for steel for other purposes, to give them as much as we possibly 
can.” 

It is hard to see any good reason for this reticence. The oil 
companies have, after a long wait which they have used to com- 
plete their plans and prepare their contracts, been authorised to 
start work on the main refinery projects, and one of them at least 
has started preparing sites. The companies expect to get enough 
steel to start building, but the rate at which they get the steel to 
complete the work is uncertain ; it will depend on the state of 
steel supplies. This is net an entirely happy position, but it is 
intelligible ; Mr Gaitskell would have given more reassurance 
if he had stated it with as much, instead of as little, factual 
detail as he could supply. 


* * * 


Inquiry into Building 


The Minister of Works announced in the Commons on 
Monday his intention of setting up a working party to inquire 
into “the organisation and efficiency of building operations in 
this country,” but he did not state what its terms of reference 
would be. The inference that the working party will extend to 
the building trade the type of inquiry which the Simon Com- 
mittee applied to the trade in building materials is to be drawn 
from Mr Chetwynd’s question rather than from Mr Key’s 
answer. But the general intention has been quite enough to 
draw a hostile reaction from the Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, which observed on the same day that the time was 
“highly inopportune” for such an inquiry: 

The Government’s decision will create uncertainty and destroy 
confidence and the necessary team spirit, Production generally will 
be adversely affected by the ‘dissipation of energies which sho 
be used in getting on with the actual job of building, and conditions 
are still so unsettled that the Working Party will find it difficult 
to make recommendations which will be of any real value in less 
abnormal times. 

These are strong words—for the purpose of the inquiry has yet 
to be stated. What are the questions into which the working 
Party may be thought likely to inquire ? : 
The term “ organisation” suggests that it may be requir 
to interest itself in the size and number of building firms. On 
this the Simon Report; from: owhich the accompanying table is 
extracted, has already thrown a certain light: the number of 


811 
building firms in exis increased from about 80,000 before the 


War 10. about 140,000 ‘last year. Most of the increase was in ex- 
trémely small firms, marly of them one-man firms—a 


tre consequence, 
indeed, of the Ministry of Works’ own liberalir in granting 
binding | :” 


licences to ex-Service men previously Connected 
start business on their own. Here is one matter for inquiry. 
NuMBER AND SizE oF BUILDING AND Civil ENGINEFRING Firms 


i 
May, 1945 May, 1946 » May, 1947 





Size of Firms 





Firms Hemptoyee Firms Employees/ Firms lstiptoyes 





6 | ‘eeesd | 0 
1-5. antplovees 94,924 | 43.302 -| 204.0 
_. 159,720 |, 18,169. | 183,557 
20-99” 274-233 | 1788 | 302-666 
100-499.” 196,597 Uli¢ | 2a; 
500 and over .°.. 111,285 107. |. 137,016 
Toran... .1is.. | 72.032 826,759. | 139/312 |} 936,490 


a j 
Organisation may well be considered in relation to equipment, 
and there is work to be done on the remarkably disparate: stan- 
dards of efficiency between building firms. The difficulty here 
is to find an acceptable norm of efficiency by which the perform-~ 
ance of builders can be measured. The costs of house building 
have been investigated during the past year by a Ministry of 
Health Committee, which is expected to report soon ; the new 
working party might extend that inquiry to the costs of other 
kinds of building. In considering productivity it will no doubt 
take an interest in the working of payment by results in the 
building industry. The Building Trades Employers concluded 
an agreement with the trade. unions towards the end of 1947 
for the application of incentive systems of payment. Such systems 
have not yet been at all. widely applied in building, but the 
employers’ federation has begun an inquiry of its own into their 
working, and may have some provisional conclusions to put before 
the working party. 


ee 





*x *x 
Silence on Films 


When the film industry was discussed in the Adjournment 
Debate a fortnight ago the President of the Board of Trade spoke 
of publishing the full text of the American film agreement “ right 
away,” and announcing his arrangements for financing indepen- 
dent film production “in a few days.” Neither of these an- 
nouncements (which are awaited by the trade with some anxiety) 
has yet been made. In the American agreement too much appears 
to have been taken for granted. It became clear after the agree- 
ment was signed that the American producers had much bigger 
ideas of the extent to which they could enter film production in 
this country than Mr Harold Wilson had, and that the two sides 
interpreted in quite different ways the provision that the American 
expenditure on film activities in this country “shall not be such 
as to go beyond the limits of fair competition or be otherwise 
harmful to the legitimate interests of the British film industry.” 

Indeed, a formula lending itself more easily to various inter- 
pretations would be hard to conceive, and it would be surprising 
if in these days American and British ideas of “ fair competition ” 
or of “ the legitimate interests of the British film industry ” were 
to coincide. These and other differences were enough to require 
a visit by Mr Fay Allport (the representative in London of the 
American film producers’ organisation) to his chief, Mr Eric 
Johnston, in the United States. Mr Allport arrived back in 
England on Thursday ; it is to be hoped that he brought terms 
that will end a delay that has been embarrassing to the Board 
and disturbing for the film trade. 

The import duty on foreign films was taken off on May 3rd, 
and renters have been able to get the release of films from the 
Customs on producing an import licence. The procedure for 
obtaining an import licence threatened for a time to hold up the 
trade shows which had been arranged this week for fifteen or 
more American films ; one trade show at least had to be can- 
celled. But the majority took place without hitch. It is still a 
little absurd that renters seeking an import licence should have 
to sign an undertaking that they will observe the principles of the 
agreement, the text of which they have still not seen. 

If one can speak of unsettling the British film industry, this 
situation is ed to have aed unsettling effect. es can 
hardly be expected to start ing in- adequate volume into 
the film industry until it is cleared up: that is, until it is known 
not merely how the agreement reads in its final form, but how it 
is to be interpreted in practice. This will not become clear at 
once, and the independent British film will need what 


help they can get to financé production in thé meantime. Here © 
Mr Wilson’s plan for finance to assist independent film produc- 
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a useful part. _He has explained that he proposes. 
tote tobe chaitets ain er ihseae™ a reasonable project and a 


reasonable budget.” That is a sensible approach, and may, if a fair 
show.ng can be assured to the ‘product, give results, though the 
scale is bound to be limited. 


acy ® - ; * 


Cotton and Wool Again Dearer 


_ The clothing coupon controversy has not ended, although 
round one.went in favour of the trade. There are apparently 
two views about the reason for accumulating stocks. The Board 
of Trade attributes them to high selling prices ; but by reducing 
the coupon value of the cheaper grades of woollen cloth last week 
it seemed to support the trade’s contention that the shortage of 
clothing coupons was responsible. There will at least be ample 
opportunity for studying the inter-action of price and coupon 
value on clothing sales during the next few months. 

Raw wool and raw cotton. prices have both risen further and 
the removal of the cloth subsidy.has still to be reflected in retail 
prices. Last week, the Board of Trade announced higher 
maximum. prices for men’ s, youth’s. and boy’s utility outerwear 
and explained—wrongly as it now appears—that they arose from 
the removal of the subsidy instead of higher prices tor imported 
wool. Further price increases will be necessary next month to 
give effect to.the removal of the subsidy. This is one: method of 
encouraging people to buy now. 

On Monday. the Raw Cotton Commission again uncreased its 
cotton prices to spinners—the fourth since’the beginning of the 
year. Practically. all growths. are affected. American. cotton has 


Raw Cotron anp Woot Prices 





(pence per Ib.) 
Raw Cotton* Raw Wooit 
Growths | Jan. 1, | May 10, §Combing|  Dec., Feb., May, 
1948 | 1948 Woot | 1947} 1948 1948 
i | ; 

~~ bie tiie Sy sp stisinenttohipetanl 

PotareT tre Quality |- Scie yon 

Egyptian : Karnak ...... 25-25 | 57:25 70s TT sat i 

Ashmourt 22> | -22-28-4--aa7s 64s 2° tsp "eg 

—— J eWad ie asks Jide 24-50 | 66°50 60s 67 |) 794 } 81 
anda (B.P. 42) ».. - <9 21-25 39-75 58s $7 63 | 67) 

A nerican (4) *. 21-50 25°50 56s a 5It 49 

Brazilian (Type 4. 20-65 24-90 50s 354 SE) Us 

Indian (short staple) “| 16-80 | 19-95 48s Sle fDi 

Ww. Indian (Sea Island) . 34°25 I 60: 48s 30 31 | 
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- Source : Raw Cott: on. Com mission. 
t Source: Joint Organisation based on clean delivered cost out of, London sales. 


been increased by af a lb., short ohn Indian by r4d.a ib., 
long staple Egyptian by 6d. a Ib., medium. staple Egyptian by 
4d. a lb., Ashmouni is unchanged while Zagora is reduced by 
td. a lb. Uganda cotton (PB 52) is also unaltered but Peruvian 
and Sudan cotton have been raised by 2d. a Ib. and West Indian 
Sea Island by 4d. to 6d..a Ib. Current prices of certain repre- 
sentative cottons with comparative prices for the beginning of 
the year are shown in the accompanying table. World cotton 
supplies are extremely tight and British prices are now conforming 
to the rising trend. During the war, much cotton acreage was 
transferred to food production and recovery in. the textile indus- 
tries since the war has been swifter than the expansion in cotton 
production. World consumption during the current crop year is 
estimated at 13,250 million lb, compared with a production of 
11,750 million Ib., and carry-over stocks are expected.to be the 
smallest since 1936. If a high level of activity +s maintained in 
the industrial countries. of the world, the receat price increases 
are unlikely to be the last. 

The same is equally true of wool... After the temporary break 
last March, the wool market has again been advancing in the 
Dominions and.in. Britain. After the. first two weeks of the 
recent London sale, prices for merino wools (60s and. upwards) 
and for fine crossbreds (58s).exceeded their February . peaks, 
and other categories are again higher than last December. 
Demand is still concentrated on the finer wools. . These are 
still very scarce, and manufacturers are now anxious, at the 
end of the season, to buy « to last until the. new clip comes 
forward in September. e extremely high level which fine 
wools have reached must voiieie increase the price of cloth. 
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India’s Sterling Balances sy 
Wc. erect eye tients reuters the release of o sere 
held bythe Ge ts Of India and Pakistan expire 
agree pie oe! Tes expected tha deeemtons rom bo 
Dominions will arrive in London towards the end of this month 
to discuss their renewal. The first shot in the negotiations thas 
already been fired from New Dethi by obviously inspired reports 
of an “ eight point plan” which India will il forward inthe 
London negotiations. Under this plan the question of a Scaling 
down of these sterling balances will not be allowed to intrude 
into the negotiations. Part of the balances, however, caesar ceed some 
£112 million, might be allocated for the funding of pensions of 
British civil and military nnel who served in India. Pro. 
posals will also be made for the acquisition by India of British 
assets created during the war, much of which represent military 
installations. The Indian sterling balances would also be made 
available to finance the repatriation of British-held capital, 
the transfer to India of direct British investments in India. ‘The 
Indian delegation will also propose the sale to India over a 
of years of a considerable volume of capital equipment requii 
for railway development, hydro-electric schemes, etc., to be 
financed out. of the accumulated balances. According to ‘the 
Indian plan, these balances are also to finance the supply by 
Britain of military equipment and the expenditure involved in 
training Indian personnel for the defence and technical services 
in the United Kingdom. 

If these hopes were realised, much of Britain’s export capacity 
would be fully occupied on unrequited terms and almost ex- 
clusively on Indian account for the next two or three years. There 
is no disposition in London to take all these proposals tog 
seriously. Many of the items will no doubt come up for discus. 
sion. In particular, it may be assumed that the funding of 
pensions of ICS and military personnel and the sale to India of 
military stores and installations may go a long way to reduce the 
existing balances to more manageable proportions. A large part 
of these balances. must in any case be regarded as immobilised 
and earmarked. as reserve for the:currency. For the rest, however, 
the reports emanating. from New Delhi.can be regarded as, the 
inevitable jockeying for position before the discussions open ia. 
London... They do.not.in any .way. prejudice. the course of the 
negotiations, 


Belgian Sterling for France 


Negotiations. .have been taking place between the British, 
Belgian and French’ Governments with a view to placing part of 
Belgium’s sterling balances at the disposal of France. 
negotiations evolved from the Brussels meeting. of the five 
Western Union Finance Munisters, and are in effect a particular 
application of one general issue discussed at this: conference, 
namely, the help to European clearing that might be provided: 
by so-called “second category compensations ” .depe 
on the readiness of a*creditor to increase the amount of his 
facilities to one or other of his debtors. In this case the specific 
suggestion that part of Belgium’s £27 million of sterling should 
be used by France to finance imports, from the sterling area is, 
undoubtedly acceptable to France and to Britain. Its special 
advantage to Britain is that it would reduce the Belgian holding 
of sterling below the gold point of £27 million and would thus 
remoye the ever-present danger of losing gold to that country. 

The advantage to Belgium is somewhat more difficult to dis- 
cern. By this arrangement Belgium forfeits the virtual promise 
of getting more gold from Britain and converts.a debt from 
Britain into a debt from France. On the other hand, the debt 
from France will remain expressed in terms of sterling and will 
presumably bear the same exchange guarantee as. that. which 
applies at present to all the sterling held on Belgian account 
The Belgian readiness to consider this particular transaction is 
no doubt due to the desire to get the wider plans for intra- 
European clearing accepted by the sixteen, Marshall countries. to 
which they have now been referred. 

The most important aspect of that plan from. the Belgian point 
of view, namely the introduction of a certain amount of 
into the compensation scheme, is already being: realised — 
eligible as an area in which 
dollars may be spent on “ off-shore” purchases. This. precedent) 
if it is followed on any appreciable scale, will serve to - 
Marshall, dollars into circulation in Europe and, indirectly, t0 
help the mutltilareral clearing of European balances, a d 
from which Belgium at the moment has more to gain than a 
other country. — a? 
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ATER, BRIGHTWEN. ; 


@ CO, LIMITED. * 
rporating ROGER CUNLIFFE, SONS & CO. 


——— 


apes tricia, ceentereteele. 
_BALANGE SHEET, Sth APRIL, 1948, 


~ Cash at Bankers and in hand 


quxetas See 
miurms 
oan Reserve 


Profit and Loss Account... 
2,444,054 


pos 
Setipary one, 
Tax.. 


NOTE: There is a sain 
liability in respect of Bitle 
re-diacounted, amounting to 
£11,018,840, eactuding Trea- 
sary Bills. 
€87,938,537 
——— 


Ly 


& 
. 1,071,769 | 
British t 
Bank Bile thd Tred Bike ios 
ane Deeren east Short-Dated 
ities 71,163,345 


Cost, less 


British Geverninént Securities, st 
Securities Reserve 


15,285,977 
against Security ané@ 
Sundry Acconnts ap aoe 417,462 


JON MUSKER 
G. E. TRITT Directors, 
ViOTOR AGAR ROBABTES } 


A, C, CORNISH, Secretary. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MEMBERS. 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet 


and have obtained ali the information and 


explanations we have required. We are of opimien that the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 
20 as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best 
oi our informativn and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company, 


GEORGE A. mcEe & CO., 


rtered Accountants, Anditors 


SPICER & PEGLER, 
Chart 


Loxpos, 2rd April, 1948, 


ered Accountants, 


DISCOUNT BROKERS & BANKERS, 
52 CORNHILL, E.C.3. 


BANQUE DE LA SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE 





(incorporated in India, » Liability of Members is limited) 
Head Office : 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman: 
* 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL: 


RESERVE FUND: . . . Rs. 3,000,000 


With over 60 Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India and Burma, The United 
Commercial Bank is well equipped to serve Banks, 
Commercial Institutions and individuals carrying on 
business with India or intending to open connections 
with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 


Rs, 40,000,009 


rr 


Société Anonyme, 3, Montagne du du Parc, Brussels, ‘Belgium. 






BALANCE E SHEET, 31st Dec December, 1947 


LIABILITIES. 
Exigitie : 2 
Fr, Fr, 

Preferential creditors : Fr. 

National Bank aaa is 

Other creditors wn 16,766,816-73 

16,766,816 -73 

Balance with other Bankers .. oa 713, "839,644: 76 
Balance with Branches and Aifiliations® . 189,985.13 1:37 
Acceptances outstanding eee | 1,530,708,511-53 
Other short. term liabilities |. 402,247 052-03 
Creditors for Bills in course of collection ... 435,692,231 -57 


Deposits and current accounts : 
(a) ge — Fr. 
and 
month ~ P note 16,622,799,898 35 
(6) Time deposits at : 
1 month's notice 
or more ... 5 1,466,105.816-11 


Amounts callable on cahecgtoen panne ome 
participations ode 
y liabilities =... Sos Mie 


Special Liabitities* : 
Accounts temporarily blocked : 


(a) Dene di its Fr. 

and up ta 

month ~ y notes 2,784,133,963.93 
(6) Time depose, at 

1 month’s notice 

Or more ...5 uss 37,758,209 -20 





Capital Accounts : 
Share capital .. c a 
tent Reserve Fund aeeilioy 
vailable Reserve Fund : 
fé constituted by ‘evaluation of 
Securities Portfolio oa ‘ a 
Provis‘on for War Damages — wee a 





18,088,905,714-44 


366,202,057 50 
224/298/211 68 





21,968,645,371-61 


2,821,892,172°73 
2,821,892,172-73 


1,126,045,325-00 


147,803,963 -62 








26,064 ,386,832-96 


* Affiliated 


Banks, 
} Blocked balances originated from the Monetary Reform of October, 1944. 
76-625 Belgian Franes 














Rs. 80,000,009 


Rs. 20,000,000 
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ASSETS. 
Available Assets : 
Fr. ' Fr 
Cash, Balance with the National Bank and 
Post Office (A/c. Department) oe hs Ee AS 
Cali Money... pak 418,000,000 -00 
Balance with other Bankers eet 644, 239, 748-94 
Balance with Branches and Afiiations® .. ma 273, 182,567 36 
Other short term assets... as eg 443,150,732-31 
Bills in portfolio : ; 
r. 
(a) Commercial bills 2,655,250,329-63 
(>) Treasury Bills re- 
discountable with 
the National 
bm sha 4,275,800,000-00 
(c) Treasury Bills ne- 
jable with the 
National Bank up 
to 95% be 8,721,000,000-00 
ee | 15, 652,050,329 -63 
Leans against securities bas 203 241,980-97 
Customers’ acceptances liabilities « . 1,530, 708, 511-53 
enter deb tors it one | 3,481 ‘563, 618-65 
Securities : Fr. 
(a) reserve ... 50,000,000-00 
(6) Bel Govern- 
ment securities 1,300,960,291-97 
(c) Foreign Govern- 
ment securities 136,623,000-00 
Bank shares... 536, oe °971-00 
‘¢) Other securities 230,1 82.0 36°00 
we ne ey 613,298 97 
Sundry assets... wat h See Ses 2,596, 622-54 
‘ 25, 984,686,830°96 
Fixed Assets : 
Bank 79,700,000 00 
Shares fn reat stat te Fabsidiaty companies : 4 3 
79,700,002 '00 
26,064 ,386,882 98 
* Affiliated Banks, 
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Canada’s Dollars 

The report of the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board 
for 1947 repeats the familiar story-of Canada’s utter dependence 
upon triangular trade for an effective balancing of its international 
credits and, therefore, upon the.convertibility. which. allows that 
triangular trade to be cleared. In 1947 the triangle was larger 
than ever’ -On current account there was >a deficit of $1,138 
million with the United States, a surplus of $872 million with 
the sterling area, and a surplus of $313 million with other over- 
seas countries, \leaving a net surplus of $47)-million. Last 
year, however, rather more than half the surplus with coun- 
tries other than the United States was paid for im convertible 
exchange. The net deficiency on Canada’s current and capital 
account amounted to $743 million, this being the figure by which 
the holding of gold and US dollars had to be reduced during the 
year. This reserve, which had stood as high’ as $1,508 million 
at the end of 1945, and had come.down. to $1,245 million by the 
end of 1946, was thus reduced to about $502 million by the end of 
1947. The report of the Control Board cannot be accused of 
exaggeration when it points out that “these reserves are un- 
satisfactorily low, given the amportance of Canada’s inter- 
oe transactions and disturbing uncertainties of international 

airs.” 

The report refers hopefully to the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme and, mofe particularly, to the possibility of “ off-shore 
purchases,” which would provide an opportunity for Canada to 
earn more convertible éxchange from shipments to Europe than 
would otherwise be the case, thus enabling Canada, while supply- 
ing to Europe ‘the goods which Europe needs, to continue the 
fiow of essential imports from the United States. The report, 
however, adds that off-shore purchases would not by themselves 
solve the immediate foreign exchange problem, which is to 
restore Canada’s surplus in its current operations with 
the rest of the world. In 1947 the current account surplus was 
small and it would have disappeared altogether in 1948 had not 
special remedial action been taken. If, therefore, Canada’s in- 
adequate reserves are to be fortified, more will have to be achieved 
than to get convertible exchange for the whole of the Dominion’s 
exports at their current rate. 

Finally, the Control Board’s report points out that there are 
very definite limitations to Canada’s ability to extend credit to 
other countries. It emphasises that if Canadian lending is not to 
involve further. drafts on the gold and US dollar reserves it 
must be covered by a current account surplus of equal size. The 
report, which is signed by Mr Graham Towers, governor of the 
Bank of Canada, will undoubtedly further the genera! under- 
standing of Canada’s peculiar and difficult exchange problem ; 
but it leaves some questions unanswéredin particular, why 
effective remedial measures were delayed until the reserves had 
fallen to so low a level as to Kavé little or no room for manceuvre. 

. + * 


ICi’s New Capital Requirements 


Among a number of leading companies, Imperial Chemical 
Industries is apparently approaching the point where. it will no 
longer be able to cover the entire cost of new capital _Mevelop- 
ment from internal resources. Despite the coniidersbie”™ plough- 
ing back” of profits and EPT refunds in the past two years this 
is not surprising ; ways and means of raising additional finance 
are under consideration by the board. In 1947 the group made 
gross additions of £13} million to its fixed assets compared with 
a little over £4,000,000 a year earlier, and at the end of last year 
had outstanding capital commitments of some £16} million, a 
figure which is a good deal below the total planned outlay. In 
idition to these fixed capital projects, working capital represents 
an equally urgent and complementary claim for finance. The 
extent to which fising prices and jimcreasing turnover have 
absorbed working capital is reflected in the expansion—by nearly 
£11 million to £42,878,706—of stocks of raw materials, stores 
and finished goods. The total absozption of cash in 1947 
for additions to fixed and working capital was over £20 million 
and although cash and near cash items for the group at December 
31st last still exceeded £10 million, the total was over £12 million 
lower than a year earlier. Meanwhile, the group’s turnover has 
risen from £118 million to £137 million. 

The inevitable question of the effect of the Government’s policy 
of capital cuts on ICI’s expansion programme is effectively 
answered by in his statement which accompanies 
the accounts. While Lord McGowan admits the need for, this 
policy “under present conditions,” he rightly sees a danger in 
delaying the translation on a full industrial scale of the eal 
discoveries and fruits of research of the group. Lord McGowan 
cites several examples from the group’s achievements in 1947 
as well as projects mooted for the future. For instance, a cheapen- 


i Rial 
ed 


Sead.de thee comeesiceraiiee Siieeabane And among 
the group’s discoveries for which deve t. plans. are laid. is 
the wool-like fibre “ Ardil,” although so far the erection of full- 
scale plant to. manufacture it has been held up, <A. new dye 
stuff “Alcian Blue” has’ been produced and much is ¢ 
from it in the textile printing industry, while in the field of new 
synthetic fibres.the early. promise of the polyester “ Terylene” 
been confirmed, The exploitation of these and other products 
will be pressed. forward .as circumstances permit; but the delay 
occasioned by current restrictions has impeiled.the group 
shift the emphasis of its research in directions which a 
involve the erection of plant only after a number of rout, 
* * * j wad 


“ Marshall ’’ Deficits, 1948-49 

If the breadth of the statistical basis of the Marshall Plag 
were the measure of its chances of ample fulfilment, success 
would already be assured. That, at least, is the impression left 
by the latest evidence of the comprehensiveness and minuteness 
with which the Washington authorities; with the aid of the 
sixteen-nation organisations on this side of the Atlantic, are 
busily preparing the blueprints of statistics and forecasts. “It 
is, perhaps, too cynical a response—but a little cynicism about 
governmental estimates, especially when presented in extreme 
detail, is surely excusable among those in Britain who have 
lately. been setting the Economic Survey beside the National 
Income White Paper, issued only a few weeks later. Be that as 
it may, this latest Washington document is a testimony of great 
effort. In 150 pages of tables it sets forth and analyses estimates 
of the balances of payments of each of the Marshall countries and 
their dependencies for the first fifteen months of the Plan—the 
three months to end-June next and the ensuing twelve months, the 
US fiscal year 1948-49. Exports and imports under almost fifty 
commodity groups and debit and credit invisibles under some 
ten heads are set out separately for each country for each of the 
two periods, and are sub-classified throughout so as to show in 
each instance the division of trade between’ Marshal! and non- 
Marshall trade areas, and, within the latter category, between.the 
United States, other Western Hemisphere countries and coun- 
tries outside that hemisphere. 

The assumptions which underlie these estimates are not dis 
closed, but the fairly close alignment of the figures for the 
United Kingdom with the deficit assumed for the calendar year 
1948. in the Economic Survey. may afford a clue. The Survey 
figure’of £250 million did not “ include” Marshall aid, but was 
derived from a projection, for the full year, of the rate of impor- 
tation planned for the first half on the assumption that such aid 
would be available eventually. According to these new ERP 
estimates, Britain’s total deficit on current account is expected 
to be at an annual rate of £685 million in the current quarter 
and £267 million in the twelve months thereafter. As the 
accompanying table shows, the deficit for the twelve-month 
period is put at $1,617 million with the Western Hemisphere (of 
which $825 million with the United States) and $67 million 
the Marshall group of countries ; with other countries there is 
expected to be a surplus of $615 million. These estimates, 
which are dated March, 1948, show a reduction of $333 million 
from the estimates made three months earlier of Britain’s Western 
Hemisphere deficit for the same fifteen-month period. On the 
other hand, the estimate of the fifteen-month period surplus with 
the Western Hemisphere of the group described as “ United 
Kingdom Dependencies ” has been revised from $310 million 1 
$99 million. 

U.K. BaLance or Payments, 1948-49—E.R.P. Estimates 


($ mn.) 
15 


3 
Mths. to Mths. to Mths. to 
end-June end-June end-June 
1948 1949 


1949 
Western Hemisphere’ ........... — 40. —1617 —215T 
United States......cse0+.s005 — 196° — 82§  -—1021. 
Other Countries .........+.6. — 343 — 792 — 1135 
Marshall Recipients ............ —. 61 — 67 _ 
Rest of World ........... tones — 85 "F615 + SH 
Toten os PGR KE OR. . — 686 —1069 = 1755" 


For the Marshall countries as a group, the deficit for te 
fifteen months is now put at $9,166 million, of. which 
million is with ‘the Western Hemisphere ($5,332. with the U1 
States) and $858 million with other non-Marshall countries... 
previous estimate of the Western Hemisphere deficit (for the 
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same period) was $246 million smaller ; most of this deterioration 
ig due enna) asaranl racket kine, ote niéeds ‘of ‘thie 
German: bizone, n at $1,109 million. — estimate for 
France has beem reduced from: $1,400 ‘million’ to $1,285 iiillion, 
but that for the French dependencies, formerly: $163 million, is 
raised to $248 million. 1 tae AYES ; : 

Of the Marshall countries, the only ‘ones to show perceptible 
prospective surpluses with their co-participants considered as a 
group are Italy ($222 million), the Netherlands (a surplus ‘of 
$183 million for the Dependencies. comfortably’ covers the ‘$119 
million deficit for Metropolitan Holland); the Saar ($176 million), 
Sweden ($165 million) and Norway ($129 million). ‘The largest 
deficit is the French, at'$271 million, reduced to $203 million by 
the surplus for the French dependencies, 

* * * 

Bricks After Price Control 


As the Minister of Works announced on. Monday, the con- 
trol of brick prices is to be removed on May: 17th. The brick 
industry has had a special system of price control: maximum 
prices, minimum prices, and a schedule of haulage charges. All 
these are now to go. The system was. devised during the war, 
when it seemed important to preserve for the postwar housing 
drive firms which might otherwise have been unable to survive. 
Prices were therefore fixed at different levels for each district, 
and were based Jargely on the costs of production of the existing 
works—costs which show extremely wide variations. The great 
majority of the. 1,350 brickworks in the country are small. Seventy 
per cent of the firms, responsible for 35 per cent of the output, 
still dg their clay by -hand and. foot and operate only in 
the summer months. At the other end of the scale are the five 
firms which .make Fletton bricks and. produce one-third of 
the total national output of all bricks. These firms, using 
mechanised digging and continuous kilns, operate on the East 
Midland clay belt ; their raw material is “ Oxford” clay, which 
contains carbon, helps to burn itself, and thus saves fuel. With 
their vast output and low costs of production they already 
dominate the brick trade in southern and eastern England and 
the Midlands. A new brickfield on the clay belt in Wiltshire 
threatens existing firms in the West Country as well. For some 
years Government price confrol has been holding the ring. Now 
that it is to go, the smaller brickworks will be driven back on 
their two advantages: the quality and variety of their output, and 
proximity to their markets. To carry a brick a hundred miles 
doubles its cost. 

What will happen to brick prices now? Firms which do not 
make Flettons intend to raise prices by four or five shillings a 
thousand. This is not strictly a consequence of the removal of 
control—which, indeed, has been put forward to enable the in- 
dustry to sell at lower prices. In negotiations with the Ministry 
of Works early this year the trade gained the Ministry’s agree- 
ment to an increase in prices to cover increased coal and labour 
costs. Then the White Paper on Incomes and Prices appeared, 
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and the increasé was not put into effect ; the Govern Ove ament” nent has 3 
» Evidently, this decision has, taken; the brick. trade by surprise. | 


A year ago, with the building programme:in full swing, free prices 
might See ne welcome. Fede noe brick: makers are 


uncomfortably disturbed,.by fears of competition and accumulat-. 
ang. stocks. . Production, which ‘was: 650 million bricks a month 
. in. 1938, was only 119 million in October, 1945 ; by October, 1947, 
spurred by encouragement from the Ministry of. Works, output 


rose to 467 milhen. Since then the housing »programme has been 
cut, production of bricks has been reduced, and many brickworks 
have had to turn away men; production in “March was 397 
million, and stocks had risen from 260 million in, October; 1947, 
to §38 million. If the smaller producers raise their prices, as 
they now intend, it will be.a demonstration. of team spirit within 
the trade rather than of anything else. And it willleave the smaller 
brickmakers at a distinct disadvantage against competition. from 
the mass producers, whose prices: are as. likely to fall as to rise. 


* * * 


Raw Materials from the Commonwealth 


The importance to the United Kingdom of raw ‘material 
supplies from the Commonwealth needs no emphasis. But in 
recent years it has been impossible to illustrate this dependence 
in statistical form. For that reason alone, the resumption. by 
the Commonwealth Economic Committee—formerly the Imperial 
Economic Committee—of its. informative commodity. surveys is 
to be welcomed. The first two annual ‘summaries published this 
week. are Industrial Fibres* covering cotton, wool, -silk,, flax,. jute, 
hemp, mohair, coir and rayon, and Plantation Crops* covering 
sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, spices, tobacco and..cubber... In. each 
case statistics referring to production, trade and consumption 
are given for the years 1938 to 1946. Summarised extracts are 
published in this week’s Records and Statistics Supplement. 

For each commodity, the Committee has calculated the. net 
Commonwealth import or export balance, which represents the 
surplus of imports into all Empire countries over exports from all 
Empire sources or the converse. In 1946, the Commonwealth had 
a net export balance of 205,000 tons. of rubber, 178,c00. tons of 
cocoa and 129 million Ib. of tea. With sugar, coffee and tobacco, 
the Commonwealth—and particularly the. United Kingdom—has 
to depend on foreign supplies to meet its requirements.. Through- 
out the war years, the Commonwealth remained a large net 
importer of cotton, but in 1946 the import balances for rayon 
yarn, silk and flax were considerably smaller than in 1938. The 
Empire, however, continues to provide a net export surplus of 
wool, jute and hemp. _Britain’s. requirements of wool, jute, hemp, 
rubber, spices, cocoa and tea were met almost entirely from 
Commonwealth sources in 1946, but large quantities of cotton, 
flax, tobacco and coffee still had to be purchased from foreign 
countries, most of them hard-currency countries. 


* HMSO,,.5s. each, 


SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Se amar : Imperial Chemical Industries; J. and P, Coats; Home and Colonial Stores; Whitbread & Co, 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 15, 1948. 


Consent of His Majesty's Treasary has been obtained to this issue in compliance with the Order made unger Section | of the Rocrewiag (Control and Guarantees) Act, 1949 


‘Tssue-of £10,000,000 Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 


3 per cent. Registered Stock, 1964-1966... 


at the rate of £100 per cent. 


Interest.payable 15th February and 15th August. 
Six months’ Interest will be paid on 15th February, 1949. 


The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia will comply with the re- 
‘quirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, in order that Trustees may invest 
im the Stock subject to the provisions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1925. 


OFFER CF CONVERSION TO HOLO'RS OF 


£2,902,116 VICTORIA 4°, CONSOLIDATED INSCRIBED 
STOCK, 1940-1960. 

£5,948,800 QUEENSLAND 4% INSCRIBED STOCK, 1940-1950. 

£2,939,035 SOUTH AUSTRALIA 4, INSCRIBED STOCK, 
1940-1960. 

£2,798,000 TASMANIA 4% INSCRIBED STOCK, 1940-1950 


£14,587,951 





mént of the Commonwealth of Aistralia to offer to holders of the above- 
mentioned Stocks, conversion of their holdings, in whole or in part, into an 
equal amount of Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 3 per cent. 
Registered Stock, 1964-1966, on the terms set forth in this Prospectus. — 

The a amount of the above-mentioned Stocks outstanding is 
£14,587,951. This offer ef conversion is limited to a total amount of 210,000,000 
and the List will be closed when applications totalling that amount of Stock 
have been accepted. in any case the List will be closed not later thaa 
28th May, 1948. 

Principal of the new Loan will be repaid in London at par on the 
15th Febreary; 1966, the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
having the optien to redeem the Stock at par, in whole or dp part, on or after 
15th February, 1964, on giving three months’ notice by public advertisement. 

The Loan, which has been approved by the Australian Loan Council, is 
authorised by Acts No. 25.0f 1919, No. 5 of 1928, No. 4 of 1929 and No. 46 
of 1944, of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, and is issucd 
in accordance with a jaw passed by that Parliament by which the Common- 
wealth of Australia, as from Ist July, 1929, took over the debts of the various 
States. The direct liability of the Commonwealth to Stockholders and Bond- 
holders in respect of the Loans so taken over was confirmed in the Financial 
Agreements (Commonwealth Liability) Act, which became law in March, 1932. 

Holders of Victoria 4 per cent. Consolidated Inscribed Stock, 1940-1960, 
and Queensland 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1040-1950, whose applications 
for ‘conversion are accepted, will receive on 16th August, 1948, an interest 
pre of £1 10s. Od. per cent. (less tax) representing four and a half months’ 
nterest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum from Ist April, 1948. 

Holders of South Australia 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock. 1940-1960, and 
Tasmania 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1940-1950, whose applications for 
conversion are accepted, will receive interest payments as follows :-— 

(a) On Ist July, 1948, the usual six months’ interest then duc , 

(b) On 16th August, 1948, 10s. per cent. (less tax), representing one 
and a half months’ interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
from ist July, 1948. 

Six months’ interest on the new Stock will be paid on 15th February, 1949 

Applications for conversion must be lodged on the appropriate forms : 
in the case of Victoria 4 per cent. Consolidated Inscribed Stock, 1940-1960, 
at WESTMINSTER B4nkK LIMITED, Stock Transfer Office, 41, Lothbury, London, 
E.C.2; in the case of Queensland 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1940-1950, 

post, at BANK-O¥ ENGLAND, 18; Finsbury Circus, London, E.0.2; and in 
the case of South Australia 4 per cent.. inscribed Stock, 1940-1960, and 
Tasmania 4 per cent. Inscribed Steck, 1940-1950, at CoOMMONWRALTH BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Forms for conversion have been 
posted to the Stockholders, or, in respect of joint accounts, to the Stockholder 
first named in such aceounts, 

Applications for conversion of Stock Certificates. te Bearer must be 
accompanied by the relative Stock Certificates, and all unmatured Coupons, 
and must be lodged at the appropriate Banks named above; in the case of 
the BANK OF ENGLAND, at the Chief Accountant's Office, Th 
London, K.C.2. , Interest payable in respect of the period to the redemption 
date will be paid by warrant. 

Any Victoria 4 per cent. Consolidated Inscribed Stock, 1940-1960, and 
Queensland 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1940-1950, not converted, wil! be 
paid off at par on 16th August, 1948 (15th Angust, 1948, falling on a Sunday), 
together with an interest. payment of £1 10s. Od. per cent. (less tax), representing 
four and a half months’ interest from Ist April, 1948. 

Any South Australia 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1940-1960, and Tasmania 
4 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1940-1950, not eonverted, will be paid off at par 
on 16th August, 1948 (15th August, 1948, falling on a Sunday), together with 
an interest payment of 10s. per cent. (less tax), representing one and a half 
months’ interest from ist July, 1948. 

The books of all the above Stocks will be finally closed for transfers on the 
evening of 15th July, 1948. Instructions as to the dis of redemption 
moneys must be lodged at the appropriate Banks on prescribed forms, 
which will be forwarded in due course, 

The Stock now offered will be registered and transferable in any amount 

by oe, COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 8, Old Jewry, London, 
E..2. Stamp duty on all transfers will be paid b Government of the 
‘Commonwealth ef Australia. Interest Warrants will be transmitted by post 
at the Stockholder’s risk, and in the case of joint accounts, the warrants will 
be forwarded to the person first named in the account, unless instructions to 
the contrary be given: 

Commonwealth of Australia Stocks issued and payable in Condon and the 
interest thereon, the property of persons not domiciled in Australia, are not, 
and will not be, subject to any taxes, duties or levies in Australia, 

- . Ali Commonwealth Loans. Loans issued by the several States and now 


2 


en aver by Commonwealth, and ali Loans by the Common- 
eens ng Fund in accordanoe with the pro “Of the National 
ng Fund Act, 1923-1934 the Acts. 


Fund must be ma cat ot Coaonwealth aod Stat Doves 


‘The Sinking Fund moneys allocated by the National Debt Commission for 
use in Londen during the year ending 30th June, 1948, amount to £3,196,000 


sterii 
COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA is further authorised to 

offer for subscription in cash Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
3 per cent. Registered Stock, 1964-1966, to such ainbunt as may be required 
to make up the above total of £10,600,000 in the event of conversion 
acceptances not reaching that total. 

PRICE OF ISSUE £100 per cent. 

Payable £10 © © per cent. on oy ee 
8 808. » wit dune, 1948. 


870 0 0. ” ™ 46th August, 1948. 
£100 © © per cent. 
san” interest payinbat of 3s. €d. por £100 Stock will be made on 16th August, 


Cash applications on the prescribed forms will be received at Common- 
WEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, &, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, and must be for 
even amounts of £100 of Stock and be accompanied by a deposit of £10 per 
cent, on the amount applied for. 

In the event of partial allotment, the surplus from the amount paid as 
deposit will be returned to the applicant. In the case of default in the payment 
of any instalment at its due date the amount previously paid will be liable to 
forfeiture, and the relative allotment to cancellation. 

: aes in full may be made on or after allotment, but no discount will 
¢ allowed. 
- Scrip Certificates to Bearer in ‘respect of Cash Allotments will be issued 
in denominations of £1,000, £500 and £100, in exchange for Allotment. Letters. 
These Certificates must be surrendered at the time the final instalment. is paid, 
for exchange into Registered Stock Certificates, at COMMONWEALTH BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Interest Coupons for 3s) 4d. per 
£100 Stock, payable 16th August, 1948, will attached to the Scrip Certifieates, 

The revenues of the Commonwealth of Australia alone arc Hable in respect 
of this Stock and the Interest thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury are not 
directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of 
the Interest thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.—40 and 41 Vict. 
cap. 59, sec. 19, 

A commission of Ss. per £100 Stock will be paid to Rankers and Stock- 
brokers on allotments made in respect of conversion acceptances and cash 
applications bearing their stam) 

Prospectuses, with Statistical Statement relating to the Commonwealth 
of ae may be obtained from Commonwealth of Australia, 8, Old 
Jewry, London, K.C.2; Bank of England, Chief Accountant's Office, Thread- 
needie Street, London, E.C.; Westminster Bank Limited, Stock ‘Transfer 
Office, 41, Lothbury, London, B.C.2; from Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 6, 
Threadneedle Street, London, 6.0.2; at the Offices of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, Austrafia House, Strand, London, W.C.2; from 
the Agent-General for Victoria, Victoria House, Melbourne Place, Strand, 
London, W.C.2; the Agent-General for ul, 409 and 410, Strand, 
London, W.C.2; the Agent-Genera! for uth Australia, South Australia 
House, Oxford Street, London, W.1; and the Agent-General for Tasmania, 
Golden Cross House, Charing Cross, London, W.C.2. 

COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
The List tor Gash Applications will a Tuesday, 18th M y 1908, aed wit 
open on ,1 e" 
be closed at 3 p.m. on that date. ” 
The List for Conversion will be closed not tater than 3 p.m. on 





riday, 28th 1943. 
THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 
Application Sheet NO. occurance Allotment No... 


APPLICATION FOR | 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
3 per cent. Registered Stock 1964-66 


To; COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRA 
8, Oup Jewry, Lonpon, E.C.2. 
of Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 3 per cent. Registered 
Stock, 1964-1966, according to the Prospectus of 14th May, 1948, and 
undertake to pay £100 for every £100 of Stock, and to accept the same or 
any less amount that may be allotted to me/us, and to pay for the same 
in conformity with the terms of the said Prospectus. : 
I/We enclose the required deposit Of So key DOING 
£10 per cent. on the amount applied for. 
* I/We declare that I am not/no one of us is resident outside the 
uled Territoriest = the meaning of the eo Act, 


nominee(s)§ of any (person(s) radon ataie tne Terrtorion aman 

‘ " hee arene Ae Cre tee Pa pie aan at Sate 

and the should accompany this application. 
Ordiaranrry SRQbese oo ccoeecectecs-snevenine-nnsnnienncneeensshnnetnrsnmmrtei wees 


Please Wed Wambo inh hid 0k died oleh apeta._.e- 
Write (IN BLOCK LETTERS.) (State if Mr., Mrs., Miss or Title.) 
* Address 


. ] The Scheduled Territaries : Tho British Be (except Canada and 
Culnen, South ‘West -Atrion, ‘Tansangica, ‘Tegal torn Bi 

Tals Protectorates and Protccled States, Burma, ir, Loeld and te 
‘. 2 Fas, Aapaiiian of“ pemnince *Anuahree in. tie: Bank; of Ragnelle 
via —Agpicaiees mast bo tor amounts of aot lon than £100 snd i 
w_, east shea bo made payabe to BEARER ond shen be ewe 


t ‘ 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION AT HIGH LEVEL 
PROFIT MARGIN FROZEN 
MR ARTHUR WHITTAKER’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-first annual’ ordinary’ genéral 
meeting of Spillers Limited will be held at 
the Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
London, E.C., on the 21st. instant, and. will 
be followed by the adjourned 60th annual 
ordinary general meeting. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr Arthur Whittaker, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
as at January 31, 1947:— 

This being the first annual general meeting 
of the company. since I assumed the chair- 
manship, I should like to express to the stock- 
holders my high appreciation of the import- 
ance of the office and the honour done me by 
my colleagues in electing me to it. You may 
be assured that I shall continue to use my 
best endeavours to further the interests of 
the company. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR MALCOLM ROBERTSON 


The occasion also enables me to pay tribute 
to the great services rendered to the company 
by my predecessor, Sir Malcolm Robertson. 
During his period of office the business of 
the company was consolidated and expanded 
in a manner which I think must have com- 
mended itself to the stockholders. Sir Mal- 
colm carries with him our deep gratitude for 
his outstanding contribution to the success 
of the company and our best wishes for many 
happy years to come. 

We welcome Mr H: B. Vernon, M.C., who 
was: co-opted to. the board .during the year 
and a resolution asking you to confirm his 
appointment will be submitted at the meet- 
ing. Mr Wilfred Vernon became President 
of the National *Association’ of ‘British and 
Irish Millers in June, 1947, and thus received 
the highest honour which the industry can 
confer on any member. It was most gratify- 
ing to his colleagues, and I am sure equally 
so to the stockholders, that he should have 
been chosen to lead: the -industry in these 
critical times. Sir Norman Vernon is on the 
point of completing his second term as ‘chajr- 
man of the Baltic Mercantile & Shipping Ex- 
change, and we congratulate him upon the 
distinction of residing over one of the great 

market organisations of this country. 

The following are the salient features. of 
the accounts now presented to. you for the 
year ended January 31, 1947:— 

The approximate nature of the figures and 
the reason therefor has been indicated in the 
directors’ report. I am able to say, however, 
that provisional. agreement has now been 
reached with the Ministry of Food iin respect 
of the results of the controlled ‘side of the 
undertaking up’to:August 31, 1946. - po 

VALUE OF FIKED ASSETS ©) 

The reduction in ‘the ‘book’ value of the 


fixed assets is almost enti ‘attribitable to 


» 


the provision for depreciation ana obsoles- 
cence less such limited; capital expenditure 
on essential replacements as it has been pos- 
sible to carry out during thé year. I must 
emphasise that the real value of the fixed 
Operating assets is very substantially in excess 
of the book figure in light of the current cost 
of replacement and their effective life. Capital 
costs continue to rise, and the directors have 
maintained the provision for depreciation and 
obsolescence at the increased level referred to 
last year, and which they consider to be the 
minimum necessary under current conditions. 


Stocks at January 31, 1947, showed a sub-~ 
stantial reduction as against the previous year, 
which was accounted for by the carrying of 
smaller wheat stocks.. The increase in debtors 
is mainly attributable to amounts owing by 
the Ministry of Food under the control 
arrangements. The net surplus of current 
assets over current liabilities and provisions 
amounted to £4,223,000 in the case of the 
parent company (an increase of £260,000, 
as compared with the previous year) and 
£5,814,000 for the group (an increase of 
£464,000 as compared with last year). 


On the basis of book values (which reflect 
the conservative policy of writing down in 
the past), the total capital employed in -the 
group is over £10,000,000. If account 1s 
taken of the real value of the fixed assets the 
capital-employed is very much greater. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The trading surplus of the parent company 
shows..a smail reduction as compared with 
the previous year, which arises from a falling 
off in the profit of the animal foods section. 
The net available balance for the year of the 
parent company, including dividends from 
subsidiary companies and income from invest- 
ments and after providing for depreciation, 
obsolescence and income tax, is £385,000. 
After providing for the dividends for the year 
as approved by the stockholders, it is pro- 
posed that £50,000 shall be appropriated to 
general reserve, leaving the amount to be 
carried forward at £277,000, as compared with 
the amount brought in of £267,000. 


The trading surplus of the group after pro- 
viding for. depreciation and obsolescence is 
£996,000, as com i with £913,000 for the 


sidi company for a portion of the period. 
After providing for income tax, the available 
balance is £493,000. .Dividends and transfer 
to reserve absorb..£391,000, and the consoli- 
dated... carried forward is .increased 
from £389,000.to £491,000. — 





to us as it makes no allowance for the con- 


siderable, fall in value of money which has 
occurred since 1939 and the sity to make 
substantially greater provision for the. in- 
creased cost of replacement of fixed assets. 
This apart, and while recognising that con- 
"may ane a -contral by 
Government. of supplies imported, raw 
eerie and. prices of finished products, your 
cation 


: 


back even. more the date when we can make 
any. substantial progress with the replace- 
ment of capacity destroyed during the war. 
While’ ‘appreciating the general. economic 
¢s giving rise to. this situation I can- 
not refrain from issuing an emphatic warning 
of the dangers of further delay in restoring 
adequate and efficient milling capacity in this 
country. 
ceo with great ee that I record the 
ex t services given by the management, 
staff and workpeople throughout the group 
and express our gratitude to them all. 





LACRINOID PRODUCTS, 
LIMITED 
IMPROVED TURNOVER 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
a Products, oe was held: on 
tenth instant, at King William Street, 
London, E.C., Mr T. L. Horabin, MP. 
(chairman of the company), presiding, 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement :— r 

The trading profit for the year amounted to 
£41,973, as compared with £45,613 for 1946. 
The turnover for the year 1947 was an im- 
provement on that of the previous year, but 
the expenses showed an unavo'dable increase, 
partly due to payment in full to our employees 
during the industrial shut-down at the begin- 
ning of the year Provision for taxation has 
required £24,500, against £27,500 for 1946 
and the amount of £9,300, against nil, has 
been written off the investment in the Cana- 
dian subsidiary company. 

We. have made considerable progress. in 
extending our own mould. and tool - 
ment; this work was substantiall ed 
atthe end of IS4? aed aha henele aft ¢ in- 
creased facilities is already being felt. 


EXPORT DEVELOPMENT 
Reference was made last year to the difficul- 


ties in developing the ex: business, which 
we hoped to overcome’ the medium 


circular to shareholders of ‘October 3, 1947, 
mention was made that it was inevitable that 
the would suffer a loss in its first 
year because of the world ge of dollars, 
whereby our overseas customers were unable 
to orders in Canada.’ ctors are 
giving their constant attention to the 

to be taken to ceal with the present i- 
tions. 
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meeting of Hambros Rank Limited will be 
held in London-on the 27th instant. 

The following is au extract from, the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr R.Olaf Hambro, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to March 31, 1948: con 

The year under review has been a difficult 
one from many aspects which concern our 
bank. The increasing difficulties of the ex- 
change. position as a result. of shortages of 
beth dollars and sterling.in many countries, 
especially in the case of the Scandinavian 
countries with which we are so. closely 
associated, has had some adverse effect on the 
deposits of the bank. On the other hand, the 
demand for sterling credits has shown a 
gratifying increase and despite the initial 
difficulty in securing in certain cases the neces- 
sary currency guarantees, we have been able 
to provide to am increasing extent the credit 
demands of our friends abroad, as evidenced 
by the addition of £4,000,000 to the amount 
of bills under acceptance which are steadily 
approaching the pre-war average figure for 
this important branch of our activities. 

Turning 10 the home market, the fluctua- 
tions in the gilt edged market, which we have 
experienced during the past year as a result of 
the apparent disagreement of policy between 
the two Chancellors of she Exchequer, have 
contributed in no small measure to the general 
uneasiness of the present situation and has 
increased the difficulties of those whose busi- 
ness is inevitably affected by amy severe 
fluctuations. in the market for ch 
securilies. 

ATTEMPT AT BUDGETARY EQUILIBRIUM 


As a counter to this, however, there has 
been a definite improvement in many 
branches of industry during the year, and 
even though there is justifiable criticism of 
certain of the. provisions the present 
Chancellor has seen fit to introduce into his 
programme for the current year, the fact re- 
mains that a serious attempt has been made 
to achieve budgetary equilibrium. Given 4 
steady and increasing e on the part of all 
members of the working population, there 
is no doubt that this country will meet 
overcome its difficulties in achieving 
of payments, especially in view of the breath- 
ing space provided by our great and generous 
friends the Atlantic 


across ; 
With regard to the future, the E.R-P. en- 
courages the belief that E , OF at any 


rate that part covered by E.R.P., will now 
turn the corner and will be strengthened in 
their efforts to establish economic peace and 
well-being, which is the only sure guarantee 
y welcome 


maintain a very liquid position and the invest- 


ment in subsidiary companies remains the 
same... These companies have continued to 


ene its. The ae 


previous. year, but the increase in the running, 
to siaff 





expr a b the siaff pension 
the transfer to the conti fund. for. 
Teserve ) agalnsh; ; dings . have 
sligh 5 gene ee eae ch, how- 
ever, amply cover the same rate of dividend 
on the increased capital and permit a further 





POSITION OF GREAT LIQUIDITY 


SIR A. STEVEN BILSLAND’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of shareholders of this 


Bank was held, on the 12th instant, Sir A. 
Steven Bilsland, Bt., M.C., D.L., Chairman 
of the Bank, in the chair. rap, WA Ay 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : — 

The balance sheet presented showed a total 
of... £81,582,000,.. which compared. with 
£78,598,000 last year,* an ‘increase of 
£2,;984,000. Deposits’ at £69,269,000 showed 
an increase of £2,769,000, but for a large 
part of the year under review their deposits 
had attained substantially higher figures than 
were shown at the date of the balance sheet. 
Notes in circulation at £6,456,000 were 
£220,000 lower. ’ 

On the assets side, cash, money at call and 
short notice, Treasury bills and Treasury de- 
posit receipts amounted in all to £24,154,000, 
and this figure represented 32 per cent. of the 
Bank’s liabiliry in respect of deposits and 
notes in circulation. Their holding of Trea- 
sury bills had been increased by £445,000, 
but Treasury deposit receipts had been re- 
duced by £1,500,000 to £5,000,000, the 
amount at which they stood two years ago. 
Prom these-figures it would be appreciated 
that the Bank’s position was one of great 
liquidity. . 

British Government securities at 
£38,242,000 were £869,000 higher than last 
year. These securities had well-spread 
maturity dates and a considerable proportion 
was of~a short-dated nature. They were 
glad to report that the market values of the 
investments were, in the aggregate, substan- 
tially in excess of the amounts at which they 
appeared in the balance sheet. 

Loans and advances at £13,512,000 showed 
a welcome increase of £2,833,000, and they 
were glad to have had further opportunities 
of financing trade and industry by granting 
facilities for business development. 

Costs generally, but particularly in respect 
of administrati continued to rise, and a 
further burden had been laid upon them 
by the substantial increase in profits tax. 
These charges had been nearly offser by the 
faleda hig tpt Sack baa gpeotnon io emai, 
and in the result the prone for the yar of 


£336,800, which was arrived at after pro- 
viding for known liability or contin- 





-, Agreement, the 
- sumed when we were still far from the path 
| / towards recovery. As a result, we had been 
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“had been largely cop. 


thrown back on our fapidly dwindling re. 
serves, The rate at, which these resources 
had been drawn ara in recent ey 
‘representing a rate of not much short 
{600,000,000 * 8 ‘year, gave cause for serious 
anxiety. Without further aid “our positign 
would soon be precarious,» 
The effect of Marshall Aid on the economy 
of European countries (which, were for 
important British markets) would, it 
hoped, stimulate international_trade, although 
the ‘unfortan:te division of Europe—a large 
part of which was now enclosed behind ‘the 
ifon curtain—would hamper and reduce our 
trading activities in these areas, 5 


CRITICISMS OF THE BUDGET 


In opening the Budget. on April 6th, §j 
Stafford Cripps had set a precedent w & 
should be followed in relating the fin 
returns and proposals of the Budget to the 
framework of cconomic policy. In providing 
for a large surplus this year and in some 
other respects the Chancellor had shown 
wisdom and courage. But three features of 
the Budget deserved the strongest criticism— 
the maintenance of a rate of expenditure far 
beyond what the country could afford, 
failure to begin the reduction of food 
sidies, and the imposition of the special con- 
tribution on investment incomes. 

‘The ‘attitude of those who condemned’ Gr 
criticised the making of profits was inimical 
to the interests of this country. a 
depended on men of enterprise ability 
being willing to take risks. When they sx 
ceeded their reward in profits was a measufe 
of their service to the community. ba 

The report was unanimously adopied and 
a dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. per 
annum declared, mee 


THE LIVERPOOL AND 

LONDON AND GLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


112TH ANNUAL REPORT 


In a statement circulated with the 112th 
annual report of The Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, the 
chairman, Mr P. R. England, underlined the 
valuable contribution British Insurance 
makes to Britain’s economy through the carn 
ings of its worldwide business. It was one of 
the country’s most precious invisible exports, 
today, making no demands on raw materials 
or shipping space, 

_ Fire, Accident Marine premiums in, 

a es ta 
company, : vere £2, 

than in 1946", os ilies 

Underwriting profit was, £580,571. at 

General expensss represented 16.80 per’ 

» Life new business at. £4,777,000 was } 
£700,000 higher, and provided 


da new feck, 
_Eire premiums advanced tothe. 
highest, yet—-£6,728,026 (against £5,91. 
Accident premiums,at 558—another 5 
record—compared swith, £7,660,017..in 1946. 
Marine premiums were higher | a 
£L1,3I2,2242 78488 eKiasiy AGS rey 
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A YEAR OF CONTINUED EXPANSION 
MR GEORGE F. HENDERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr George F. Henderson, M.C., W.S., 
chairman, presiding at the 123rd annual gen- 
eral meeting of the shareholders of the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Com- 
pany, held at Edinburgh, on the 12th instant, 
said: My Lords and Gentlemen, The 
annual accounts for the past year have been 
in your possession for some days and with 
your permission I will take them as read. 

The year has been one of continued ex- 
pansion. All departments have contributed 
to the general increase in premium income 
as have our branches and agencies through- 
out the world. Our total premium income 
for 1947 was nearly £5,500,000, an increase 
of 25.47 per cent. over the previous year, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In 1947 we issued 2,751 policies assuring 
just over £2,250,000 and 746 immediate or 
deferred annuities securing £72,816 per 
annum. The new sums assured showed an 
increase of over 25 per cent. over 1946 whilst 
the figure for annuities granted was 100 per 
cent. greater than in the preceding year. 
Both the new annual premiums secured and 
the total premium income constitute record 
figures for the company. 


The considerable increase in our new busi- 
ness is in accordance with the general ex- 
perience of insurance offices and reflects the 
inflationary conditions existing today. During 
the first three. months of. this year there 
was every indication that the rate of saving 
through life insurance would be more than 
maintained as compared with last year, but 
caution must be exercised in, forecasting a 
continuance of this trend. It remains to be 
seen how far the urge to save is affected by 
the Chancellor’s proposition of a special con- 
tribution from eapitale Although compara- 
uvely few people are directly concerned in 
the payment of the special levy its imposition 
has an effect on a very wide circle. There 
is a fear in the minds of some people that 
the contributions may be repeated—possibly 
in a different guise—and its scope increased. 
Unless apprehension on this score can be 
telieved considerable harm may be caused 
by discouraging life insurance and other 
methods of saving. 


EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 


Towards the close of last year the directors 
decided to extend the company’s activities 
by establishing a special department to 
undertake staff life assurance and pension 
schemes on a group basis. The results to 

are most encouraging and we shall await 
the developments of this offshoot of our life 
Organisation with confidence. There is a 
ae eee today not only of the moral 

ation to grant adequate pensions at re- 
tirement but of the practical needs for this 
course owing to competition for labour. Once 
the needs for pensions are acknowledged it 
1s Obviously desirable to establish a proper 
Scheme under which pensions and ‘life assur- 
ance are provided out of funds accumulated 
during the time of active employment of the 
employees to be provided for, We are build- 
ing the new department on lines which I 


am sure will enable us to give to employers 
and employees alike an efficient service. 


On the expenditure side of the revenue 
account there is an unavoidable increase in 
the figures for commission and expenses. 
The former is due to the increase in business 
written and the latter is also due in part to 
this cause. Principally, however, the ex- 
penses of management have increased owing 
to the advance in the cost of goods and 
services, including staff salaries. ‘The need 
to restrict Our expenses to the lowest figure 
commensurable with the efficient conduct of 
our business is kept constantly in mind. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


I am pleased to report that another new 
record has been achieved by this depart- 
ment. For the first time in the company’s 
history, the annual fire ium income has 
exceeded £2,000,000. ¢ increase in pre- 
miums last year even surpassed the very 
substantial improvement reported in 1946 
and brought the total ete income for 
the year up to £2,295,937. 

The claims experience has, however, been 
heavier than in the previous year. in the 
British Isles a large number of claims had 
to be met for d caused through storm 
and burst pipes during the unusually severe 
weather at the ne of the year. In 
addition, there was unfortunately a very 
marked increase in the total fire wastage in 
this country, and we have shared the general 
experience of all companies in the home 
field in meeting the heavy additional cost of 
these claims. 


The . general level of claims | im “North 
America still continues to run high. 1947 
wags a year of many catastrophes in the 
USA, the most outstanding being the 
Texas City disaster. It is, however, grati- 
fying to report that, notwithstanding an_in- 
crease in the volume of losses, our North 
American results show some improvement 
over those of the previous year, and com- 
pare favourably with other companies 
operating in that continent. 


In the general overseas field the premium 
income showed an increase in almost every 
country where we do business and although 
the results were not as favourable as in 1946 
the éxperience indicates that the selection 
of business and underwriting have been 
sound 


The year’s trading surplus of this depart- 
ment was £203,399, but the substantial. in- 
crease in premiums has necessitated the large 
additional provision of £190,163 being made 
to the unexpired risk reserve, which as you 
know is on a 50 per cent. basis, leaving a 
sum of £13,236 to be transferred to profit 
and loss account, 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
Premium income increased during the year 
to. £707,563, an advance of £154,874 over 
1946, and with the outstanding exception of 
motor business each section of this depart- 
ment produced a profit. Very much has been 
said and written upon the unprofitable 
experience of all companies in the motor 
int due mainly to the greatly in- 
creased cost of repairs and the heavy awards 
for ‘injuries. Whilst steps have 
been taken to revise premium fates to con- 
form with current conditions it is doubtful 
whether the proposed increases will be 
adequate to place the business upon a satis- 
factory footing from an underwriting point 
of view. As in the fire department we pro- 
vide 50 per cent. of premiums for unexpired 
risk reserve and although there was a trad- 


$19 
ing! ‘ i Be io ‘be te : 4 
ink tipi tat lat the yea over £68,000 the 
with: thé adverse ' 6 nce ‘in, ‘the’ motor 
section necessitated a transfer of £7 
MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
Premitinis’ in this department “increased 
by some £276,000 compared with the pre- 
vious year and indicate continued gress. 
This inctease is due to a variety of causes, 
chief of which are high values of ships and 
cargoes, expansion of our export trade, 
release of tonnage from requisition and a 
steady flow of ships from the shipyards. 
Claims and expenses were heavier, the in- 
crease in the’ latter being mainly ‘due to 
salary increases. The fund at the end of the 
year was {1,269,926 equivalent to approxi- 


mately 120 per cent. of the premium imcome 
for the year. 


INVESTMENTS 

_ In 1947... general upward movement in 
interest rates occurred throughout the world. 
Although less marked elsewhere than in 
Britain, where the most ‘artificial ‘position had 
been created, the change is welcome and 
healthy in conditions when every incentive 
to save and add to productive capacity is 
necessary. Market values of our investments 
have therefore ined, but there is still a 
large appreciation over book values, 


It has been a difficult ‘year for investing. 
The dangerous — to which ‘Britain’s 
international had, come. gave cause for 
greater alarm than was apparent amongst 
the general Pipes Had it not been for the 
generous aid from the United States our 
people would now be facing a painful and 
pemvent reduction in the standard of living. 
Even with the “Marshall Aid” we have 
little prospect of keeping the present standard 
unless we do more to help ourselves. 

Whilst the turn in interest rates will 
ultimately produce better earnings, the 
restraint now imposed in Britain on distribu- 
tion Of ‘ordinary dividends and “the heavy 
Profits Tax weight the scales against the 
general investor and are bound to discourage 
enterprise and the acceptance of norma! 
trading risks, 


OVERSEAS VISITS 


During the past year a visit was made to 
the hadquarters of our business at Hartford 
in the. United States of America,.by M. 
Mounsey and Mr Blair, two members. of 
our board, along with the general manager. 
Mr Mounsey afterwards proceeded to San 
Francisco where a re-organisation of our 
business on the Pacific Coast has recently 
been carried out and is already producing 
good results. Before returning home, Mr 
Mounsey. also visited our branches and re- 
presentatives in Canada and brought. back 
much useful information. After leaving 
Hartford, Mr Blair, in company. with, Mr 
Cotton representing our associated company, 
the Maritime Insurance:.Co., visited South 
America, visiting our agents and representa- 
tives in that contnent and making many use- 
ful contacts. Later in the year our. general 
manager, Mr Stevens, accompanied by our 
London manager, Mr Johnson, visited our 
branches and agents in South Africa and 
Australia. also looked in on our branch 
in Bombay saw our agents in Colombo. 
From all these visits very useful and in- 
teresting reports by Mr Stevens have been 
received. ’ 

I regard these meetings with our overseas 
reptesentatives as most important. They 
enable us eee to understand — 
appreciate er many problems whic 
have to be solved in the ordinary course of 
business and the general development and 
extension of our business overseas. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVE AND STAFF 


The year has been a difficult. and trying 
one in maty respects and we owe a great 
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deahay the feeb ond famerdensrinns ree) rendered 
by our executive ay both at home and 
abroad. I wish to take this.opportunity of 


loyal and devoted service. 
nection I wish specially to. mention the 
services of Our assistant ee ees” Mr 
James Henderson, during the y pro- 
longed absence of Mr Stevens when in the 
United States, South ascend “é ae 
Mr. Henderson never + mself a 
carried his additional burden with unfailing 
courtesy and good humour. 

Finally I wish to express our very sincere 
thanks > all our local directors both at home 
and abroad and last, but not least, to the 
directors, officers and staff of the Maritime 
Insurance Company for their successful work 
during the past year. 

The report and accounts were approved. 


ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


102ND ANNUAL REPORT 


INSURANCE AS “ INVISIBLE 
EXPORT” 


In a statement-circulated with the 102nd 
annual report of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, the chaiman, Mr P,. R. 
England, said he was encouraged by the 
thought that the problems of this country and 
the world were much more in the open, and 
peoples knew what they had to face. At home, 
the domestic situation admitted no misunder- 
standing: the need, insistent and unrelenting, 
was for ever-increasing exports. He empha- 
sised the tremendous value to the country of 
the invisible export represented by the com- 
pany’s overseas operations. 


INSURANCE DOLLAR EARNINGS 


The vital emphasis was on hard currency 
earnings, particularly dollars. Since 1940 the 
“Royal” and its associated companies had 
contributed remittances of no less than forty 
million dollars to Great Britain’s economy. 


In 1947, despite the difficult phase through 
which underwriting had been passing in the 
United States, a profit was shown there in 
all departments—fire, casualty and marine. 


In the general foreign field, there were 
immense di ties but the company had 
spared no effort to rebuild and develop its 
business in territories overseas, and in dollars, 
kroner, pesos, liras and other currencies, the 
fruits had been gathered in from all quarters 
of the earth. 


Insurance profits overseas were net profits ; 
no raw materials were required, no shipping 
space was absorbed. 


CONFIDENCE 


The .company’s..vast overseas. business 
reflected an act of faith on the of tens 
of thousands of policyholders; faith in .the 
foundations on which the business was. built 
at home. It was impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of maintaining that confidence. 
Anything said or done to damage the credit 
or strength of British imsurance at home was 
a blow against. a vitally important: invisible 
export. No greater disservice could be done 
to the British economy at this time... The 
Government,..had_ realistically..left,. with the 
British .market the insurances of . food. and 
commodities. coming under their coniol, and 
the . mationalised, indusirics were equally 


INFLATION 
The 1947 accounts demonstrated not only 
the strength of the company but progress in 
all ts, w.th combined fire, accident 


and i i ing a i 
comed as a reflection of economic progress, 
Insofar as it was still based on aoe 
ment it was to be welcomed, ‘subs 

ial i in premiums reflected also a 
world-wide inflationary» 
values. Inasmuch as this was symptomatic 
of deep-seated maladjustments in the. world’s 
economy, it was to be viewed with some 
concern as a sign of economic instability. 


1947 RESULTS 


The 1947 accounts of the “ Royal” showed 
combined fire, accident and marine premiums 
at the record high level of £27,082,800, an 
increase of £5,242,000 over 1946. 


Underwriting profits in 1947 amounted to 
£1,340,592, or 4.95 per cent., a modest ratio 
of profit but a satisfactory sum. 


Expenses, apart from agency commission 
and overseas taxation, were 15.6 per cent. of 
the premiums. 

Record mew life sums assured, at 
£7971 000, represented an advance of over 


, 


In this country, the total annual amouat 
saved through life assurance. premiums. was 
estimated to be over £120. million... There 
could be mo more striking evidence of. the 
outstanding value of life assurance .to. the 
country’s economy at this time as an effective 
means of absorbing excess spending power. 


Net interest in the profit and loss account 
amounted to £1,150,300—an increase of 
£93,800; profit on. foreign 
£115,450; profit on realisation of _invest- 
ments £137,590. After providing for the final 
dividend and other specified outgoings, a 
balance of £2,534,350 was carried forward, 
an increase of £762,500, 

The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 3s. 9d. (less tax), making 7s. 6d. per £1 
stock for the year, the same as for 1946. 


AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


Speaking at the 19th annual general meet- 
ing in m, Mr.-E. J. Bunbury, M.C,, 
chairman, said: During the past financial 
year Our business has continued to expand, 
and a further £2,115,162 of new loans have 
been completed, representing an increase of 
£369,138 or 21 per cent. over the aggregate 
of loans granted in the preceding year. In 
addition, loans totalling £712,390 approved 
by the directors are in course of completion, 
an increase of 38 per cent. over last year. 
Thus, loans completed and in course of com- 
pletion show substantial increase in current 
demand for the corporation’s credit. The 
average amount of loan granted this year is 
—_ more than double the average in 


A large proportion of advances made this 
year has been utilised to repay existing mort- 
gages at rates of interest higher than the 
34 per cent. charged by the corporation, and 
to pay for improvements to agricultural land. 
We have'also been able to assist a consider- 
able number of purchasers, many of whom 
were sitting tenants, to acquire their holdings. 

‘In 2 t of ‘uncertainty and Crisis,‘ agri- 
Propetuied we continued in great demand. 

with ‘vacant ‘possession changed 

hands at high prices. ‘This inflationary aspect 

requires careful watching to ensure that ‘the 

proper. agricultural basis of our credit is not 

affected’ by the, “ on-value” paid for ‘vacant 
sion or residential amenities. - 

1947 will be remembered for the trials 
and difficulties which beset our farmers. It 
is a” vp tribute to the te seg and 
ing our dairy farmers that notwith- 
standing those difficulties they are today 
producing some 200 million gallons more 
milk per year than prewar, though our total 
of dairy cows has increased by only 150,000. 
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“RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


The ‘annual ‘meetings of the “Norwich 


Union Insurance Societies were held at 
Norwich on’ May 10th and 11th. 


Speaking at the Life Society’s meeting, the 
President, Sir Robert Bignold, said that direc. 


action of Life business in Canada and Kenya, 
With new business of more than 
£32,250,000, the Society had exceeded all past 
rds ; 96 per cent. of this total came tro 
Britain and the Empire, The net rate of 
interest was {£3 14s. 10d. per cent., an in- 
crease of 2s. Sd. per cent. * 


_ The total funds amounted to £67,548,633, 
including nearly £19,000,000 of mortgages, 
which had increased by £5,300,000,. due 
mainly to house purchase loans. The Society 
had also continued its policy of buying first. 
class properties in this country, and our 
investments under this heading show a very 
satisfactory return, 


The year 1947 has been very. difficult for 
all who have to deal with the investment of 
funds. There has been a serious fall in 
value of -Stock. Exchange securities, 


Be 


was not unexpected by us, as we felt the 


keeping down of interest rates by artificial 
means could not last indefinitely. While 
depreciation has been considerable, I am at 
to tell “you that ‘the margin between’ the 
market value anid balance-sheet value of Stock 


Exchange investments is still very large. © 


FIRE AND MARINE 


Sir Robert Bignold also presided at: the 
Fire Society’s annual meeting, and, comment, 
ing on the disappointing fire and accident 
accounts, said that they had been called upon 
to settle claims on the much enhaneed 
present-day replacement costs without a com 


responding increase in premiums, an experi- 


ence unfortunately common in the 
of insurance at the present time. An undef- 
writing loss of £53,913 in the fire account 


was due to unfavourable loss experience in’ 


Britain, Canada and the USA, whilst’ the 


loss of £12,107 in the accident account was © 


almost entirely accounted for by adverse re 
sults from motor business. The Mafine 
account’ showed good results and had com 
tributed £150,000 to the credit of profit and 
loss. The fund at the end of the year repre 
sented 170 per cent. of the premium income 

Total premium income at £7,097,94% 
showed an increase of £992,632, whilst the 


total assets had increased by £625,745 0 


£10,184,422. ” 


Our USA affairs, as you will have judged , 


from my previous reference to the 

experience in that country, are still causing 
us anxiety. We are not alone. I would like 
to assure you, however, that there is the 


closest contact and keenest possible interest 


displayed in our affairs in that country. ~_ 
Canada shows an improvement over 1946. 
Loss ratios there continue on. the high. sid6 
but we are reasonably confident that this, 
improvement will continue. Last em 
South Africa, where our interests afe st 
developing, . was visited by two of 
directors. I am confident u 
and the interchanges to which I have sé 
ferred are of inestimable value to the Society 
in promoting ‘welfare and good will. ..%) 
South America is also included in ouf' pre 
gtamme of inspections. We have increasingly 


tant Commitments in that ‘vast continent — 


add one of our head office officials is proceed 
‘The reports were adopted. 
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JOHN SUMMERS “AND SONS/ “LIMITED”. 


_ PROFIT UP BY HALF-A-MILLION 
MR RICHARD. F.. SUMMERS ON STEEL PRODUCTION: 


The annual general. meeting of John Sum- 
mers and Sons, Limited, will be held, on the 
26th instant, at the Iron and Steel Institute, 
4, Grosvenor Gardens, London, SW. «> 


The following is an extract from‘the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr ‘Richard PF. 
Summers, which has been circulated’ with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1947:— 


Whilst the profit figure of .£2,075,000 
shows an increase Over last year of approxi- 
mately half-a-million pounds, the amount 
available for appropriation is only up by 
some £75,000, a striking exampie of the 
enormous burden that taxation now places 
upon industry. There can be no doubt that 
the very high rates of taxation to which both 
companies and individuals are today subjected 
are, in themselves, a major contributory 
factor to high prices; if this heavy drain 
could be substantially reduced a great step 
forward towards lower prices would be 
achieved, and it would act as a check to infla- 
tion. 


From the directors’ report you will see 
that the final dividend propdsed on the ordi- 
nary stock, together with the interim dividend 
paid on December 1, 1947, g:ves a total divi- 
dend for the year of 83 per cent.—the same 
as last year. 


After giving the matter very careful con- 
sideration your directors decided to agree not 
to propose an increased dividend this year, 
as it was felt that any steps that could be 
taken to prevent inflation must in the long 
tun be for the benefit of all concerned. 


RESERVES AND DEPRECIATION 


Reverting for a moment to the accounts, 
I would say that pursuing our usual practice 
iM regard to reserves we have placed £205,000 
to general reserve and £50,000 to contingen- 
cies reserve, and the balance at credit of the 
profit and loss account has been increased 
from {£178,000 to £193,000. These figures 
taken together are some £2,000 greater than 
was actually ploughed back in 1946. The 
provision for depreciation has been increased 
from £240,000 to £270,000 to cover the addi- 
tions to the strip mill plant during the year. 
In addition to this figure savings in taxation 
gtanted by initial allowances under the 1945 
Finance Act have been charged as deprecia- 
tion, making the total figure charged in the 
accounts £328,017. 


Following the tice introduced last 
year, | am again ing figures showing the 
ee of the group’s income as fol- 
WS :— 


£ % 
Gross proceeds of sales 
and income from 
investments, etc, ..... 15,839,643 100.0 


Raw materials ........:.. 4,162,103 26.3 


Wages, salaries, — 
pensions, State an 
Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance ..... 
Maintenance materials, 
Spares, miscellaneous 
supplies and  ex- 


4,428,449 27.9 


Demees Sha beet 2,011,085 12.7 
Coal, fuel oil and 
electricity) ....205.../0. 2,361.677. 14.9 
MNO er 543,682 3.4 
ee 5s een gees » 1,236,175 73 
ision for deprecia- 
GE oS gh seeks 444433 28 
Transfers to reserve .. 77,906 «18 
Dividends—net ..,......:. 374,133 24 


15,839,643 100.0 


Where these figures and percentages show 
substantial variations from the previous year 
it ig in great measure due to the fact that our 
collieries passed to the National Coal Board 
on January 1, 1947. In passing, I should 
mention. that while. negotiations. for the 
transfer price for the collieries is continuing, 
I am aftaid that. the final settlement is still 
some way off. 


PRODUCTION 


Many references have been appearing 
during the last few months to the high level 
of production which has been achieved by 
the steel trade. I wonder whether it is 
really sufficiently appreciated what a magnifi- 
cent effort this represents. You will re- 
member that the Government set a target 
for the trade for 1948 of 14,000,000 ingot 
tons, which at the time looked like being 
a formidable task, but so far this rate has 
been substantially exceeded, and we are 
hopeful that we shall be able to maintain 
production at a level which will achieve 
this target figure and finish the year with 
something in hand, even allowing for the 
usual holiday shut down in August. 


In spite of this achievement, however, 
there is still a shortage of steel, and in some 
cases one has seen the suggestion that this is 
in some degree the fault of the steel industry. 
This, I think, is unjust, for there are short- 
ages of everything today, and there are not 
many industries which in spite of innumer- 
able difficulties and umcertainties have 
stepped up ion so materially, and in 
— a short time after the cessation of hos- 

ties. 


RECORDS BROKEN 


So far as this company is concerned, last 
year I was able to announce increased pro- 
duction and delivery figures. This year I am 
again in a position to tell you that all our 
previous records have been broken, and this 
in spite of the fuel crisis and the abnormal 
weather in the early part of the year. These 
difficulties cost us 25,000 tons of steel ingots, 
but owing to the improvements which we 
were able to make during the year in our 
steel melting practice, our total output of 
ingots was in fact far greater than in 1946. 
This fine achievement, coupled with the fact 
that we were fortunate in having very large 
stocks of semi-finished steel at the beginning 
of the year, enabled our rolling mills to break 
all their records, and the deliveries from our 
finishing departments to exceed those of the 
previous year’s record figures by no less than 
64,000 tons. 

The new wide cold reversing mill, which I 
told you last year had just commenced pro- 
duction, made a valuable contribution to 
these highly satisfactory results, and it is 
gratifying to be able to tell you now that 
its performance has exceeded all our expecta- 
tions. Further, during the year we were able 
to bring into operation various parts of the 
new annealing and finishing plant which have 
been. in. the course of installation, and which 
in their turn have produced benefits both in 
efficiency and production costs. 

I. am glad to say that the improvement 
which I have mentioned in our steel making 
practice continues, and we are hopeful that 
our make of ingots this year will be substan- 
tially in excess of last year, and that we shall 
exceed our share of the 14,000,000 ingot ton 
target. Whether or not we shall be able to 
exceed—or even equal—our recor delivery 

must depend to. some extent on 
ether we receive any semi-finished steel 
from cutside sources. 
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DEMAND EXCEEDS MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE... 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of E, Pollard and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 11th instant,.in London. : 

Mr H. Edward Pollard, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said :— 

The net profit for the ycar is £124,129, 
and after providing for redemption of deben- 
tures and for the estimated hability for taxa- 
tien on the whole of the profits earned ‘to 
date, there remains £63,440. -~ Out of this 
an amount of £34,000 has been transferred 
to general reserve account, and after provid- 
ing for the dividend paid on the preference 
shares and the proposed dividend of 7} per 
cent. om the ordinary. shares, there cemains 
£6,453 which, with.the balance. brought for- 
ward from the previous year, gives an amount 
to be carried. forward of £55,129... 


BALANCE SHEET 


The total assets amount to £1,262,366, and 
these are mainly represented by fixed assets 
£309,756 and current assets and shares in 
and debts due from subsidiary. companies 
£913,713. The current liabilities and deben- 
ture stock total fat 27, leaving a surplus 
of assets over Labilities of £877,079. This is 
an excess, over the issued share capital, of 
£301,904. 

The balance sheet shows, I think you will 
agree, a strong position. The year 1947 
was another one of licences and permits and 
shortages of materials were persistent with 
the exception of plate glass, which became 
more easily obtainable towards the end of 
the year. This is a most important com- 
modity for our shopfitting business and its 
supply allowed us to increase our output. 





SHOP DISPLAY 


In the shop factory we were very busy all 
the year on export trade, and I hope this 
will continue as it formed the major portion 
of our turnover in this section. Home trade 
was weak because of the difficulty of supplies 
of raw materials, but we were able to develop 
with the help of the manufacturers; a good 
substitute for velvet, which has been and still 
is almost unprocurable. 

On the engineering side of our business 
we also had a good export turnover. Haskins’ 
steel shutters were sent to all parts of the 
world and more than compensated for the 
small home trade, Until commercial mine in 
starts in real earnest we cannot expect m 
improvement in our shutter section, apart 


from export. 

Hammond and Champness lifts, on the 
other hand, had a very good year. Many 
large contracts were received for lifts for 
blocks of flats which included one notable 
installation of gearless lifts for a building in 
Piccadilly. ‘This is probably the most ern 
fully automatic set of lifts in the country, 
and marks the successful end of a long period 
of ae and designing work started 
in ‘ 

The Morris Singer Company, our other 
subsidiary, was busy on several important 
contracts. The casting of the» Roosevels 
memorial by Sir William Reid Dick; 
K.C.V.O., R.A. and the castings of the three 
memorials in the Abbey cloisters to the Sub- 
marine, Commandos, and Airborne troops by 
Gilbert Ledward, R.A., were done ‘at our 
Clapham f . This company also com- 
pleted and fixed the large memorial window 
in Vienna’ for the 8th Army. 

Generally, the demand for all our products 
was in excess of the raw materials available 
for ‘their manufacture. We are told that 
baie wre may increase in 1948, and this 
should be a great help, but we are so depen- 
See SONGS: AOS ee ee 
impossible to forecast uture, except 
say that it appears that‘ we may look forward 
to sothe improvement. " ie 

Thé report was adopted. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION: ASSURANCE | 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited, 
will be held, on the 31st-instant, ‘in London. 

The following i is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr John Fy G. 
Gilliat, on the accounts for 1947:— 

Fire Department.—The premium income at 
£13,170,669 showed an increase of £3,704,645 
over that of 1946, The ratio of claims paid 
and outstanding -was 48.25 per cent., com- 
mission absorbed 19.71 per cent. and ex- 
penses 20.10 per cent. After adjustment of 
the reserve for unexpired risks, £450,000 has 
been transferred to profit and loss account 
and the fire fund now amounts to 
£11,039,974. or: 83.82 percents of the 
premium income. 

At home the premium income has shown 
further expansion, but it has been accom- 
panied by a sharp rise in the ratio of claim 
payments. Fire wastage in this country 
reached a new high level during 1947, and 
the severe weather experienced in the early 
part of the year accounted for many 
thousands of additional claims for damage 
to property. 

The restoration and replacement of build- 
ings and machinery after damage by fire are 
greatly handicapped by the shortage of labour 
and materials, with the result that the period 
of interruption of business is prolonged and 
the financial burden correspondingly in- 
creased. Appreciation of this situation has 
brought about a marked improvement in the 
demand for insurance against consequential 
loss following fire, and the importance of the 
protection afforded by policies of this kind 
cannot be over-stressed. We continue to 
draw’ the attention of policyholders ‘to this 
form of cover. 

In the United States our premium income 
was substantially increased, but losses from 
fire, explosion and tempest -vere extremely 
heavy and there was only a small margin of 
profit. In parr the increase in these figures 
is due to the conversion this year of Ameri- 
can currency into sterling at the new par 
rate of exchange. 

In the Dominions, the Colonies and else- 
where overseas the results of our operations 
have been Satisfactory. The expansion of 
our business in many afteas has been particu- 
larly encoufaging and due in no small 
measure to the activities and devotion to our 
interests of our representatives and local 
Officials. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


During 1947, 11,973..new life assurance 
policies for sums assured of £12,306,990 set 
up a new high record in the company’s his- 
tory for the second year in succession. ._The 
life fund inereased by £1,652,100 to 
£36,258,563, and at £2,824,391 the life assur- 
ance premium income was £279,178 in ex- 
cess of the 1946 figure. 1947 being the last 
year of the quinquennium, a valuation of 
the assets and bhabilities was undertaken 
Assets exceeded liabilities by £2,434,031. 


The directors have decided to distribute 
$041,581 of the surplus, of which 
1,837,423 is the share of the policyholders. 
This will provide a compound reversionary 
bonus of 32s, 6d. per cent. per annum for 
new series participating policies, and, in 
respect of policies under the old series (which 
was closed to new efitrents on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1939), a reversionary bonus corre- 
spending to a minimum cash bonus of 26 per 
cent. of the premiuntis, | aif bonuses being 
calculated in respect of years’ or part-time 
premiums due and paid during the five 
years ending December 31, 1947. Interim 
bonuses will continue to be paid in respect 
of. death or maturity claims which occur 
before the next quinquennial valuation, but 
in view of the uncertain outlook the directors 
consider it prudent to pay such interim 
bonuses, until further notice, at a rate slightly 
lower than that of the bonus now allotted, 
viz., 30s. per cent. compound reversionary 
bonus for the new series and a minimum 
24 per cent. cash bonus for the old series. 
Marine. Depariment.—Net premiums 
amounted. to £1,855,614, an increase of 
£694,290... Clams paid and outstanding 
amounted to £918,447 and £450,000 has been 
transferred to profit and less account. The 
marine fund now stands at {2,347,773 or 
126.52 per cent. of the premium . income. 
The expansion in premium income is due to 
the . increased activity. of our world-wide 
Organisation, coupled with the delivery of 
new vessels and the substantial rise in ship- 
ping values. _It-has been a-year in which 
underwriters have had to meet an increasing 
number of total losses, including one for 
£1,865,800 caused through the destruction 
by fire of the Monarch of Bermuda whilst 
at a shipbuilders’ yard for reconversion—the 
largest single hull loss. since that of the 
French liner L’Ailantique, also by fire, in 
1933. This loss emphasises the importance 
of adequate fire patrols and _ fire-fighting 
equipment on. this type of risk; and it is 
to. be. hoped that complete precautionary 
measures may be the means of preventing 
such serious losses. in. the future. The ser- 
vices of the Institute of. London Under- 
writers in keeping under constant review 
the. many, problems that arise, as well as the 
co-operation of Company and Lioyd’s Under- 
writers ON. Many committees, give us cause for 
satisfaction. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Premium income amounted to £14, 545,200, 
an increase of £3,411,438.. The ratio of 
claims paid and outstanding was 58.25 per 
cent.; commission accounted for 16.47: per 
cent. and expenses 18 per cent, The revenue 
surplus was £1,106,769. The large increase 
in income necessitated additional provision 
for unexpired risks amounting to £1,036,659 
and with this adjustment there remained an 
underwriting profit of £70,110 or 0.48 per 
cent. of the premium income. The accident 
fund now amounts to £9,405,947, which is 


* 
THE See 
<).57 per cent, of the Paaitn eietsis 


department is through | very 
— by reason of abnormal conditions and 
costs, The crime wave has not 
abeted and losses by burglary and 
breaking. have again been heavy Tae} 
party claims for compensation foe Personal 
injury and damage to property are still h 
as is the cost of damage to i 
motor vehicles. of these condiy: 
tions and the hiecastie of travel has been'w. 
increase the demand for insurance, ‘but’ i 
takes ume to adjust premium Tates to the 
higher claims cost, consequently our 
account for 1947 shows only a slight i im- 


provement on that for 1946, in which we fad 


to report an underwriting ioe 
In the United States results «were : snot 
profitable, due to much the same conditions 
as those facing us in this country. Over the 
years our Casualty business in America has 
been successful and we are taking all possible 
steps to improve upon last year’s results, 
The transfer to the appropriation account 
is £780,638, which, after writing £25,000 off 
freehold premises, jeaves sufficient to ovide 
the interim dividend of 3s. per (aad 
paid in November last and the final dividend 
of 4s, 6d. per £1> stock recommended by 
the directors and an increase of £25,513 in 
the amount carried forward at £603,317, 


THE LICENSES AND _ 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The fifty-eighth ordinary general none 
of the Licenses and General Insurance. 
Limited, was held in London.on theJ 
instant. 

Mr -Ronald Gilbey (the vice chadellian 
who presided in the absence of. the chair 
man, Mr Stanley Christopherson, through 
illness, made the following points; —, .. 

My first mention would be to point out 
the growth. of the funds in a further increase 
this year of £363,049 to a total of £2,686,224, 
Likewise an upward movement of someadm- 
portance is to be seen in the total premium 
mcome which has risen from £1,053,816 to 
£1,378,162 during the year under review. 

Progress is also the keynote of the Life 
department, where the total funds come 
within measurable distance of the half miilion 
mark. A small profit emerges from the 
Personal Accident account, 

The operation of “ Social Insurance” will 
affect the future of our Employers’ Liability 
business and bri about changes. © 1947 
figures are perfectly satisfactory. There is 
an increase of income, and this factor t0- 
gether with —— of ae 7 
outstanding ms, requires the sum? 
£14,294 to be added to the fund, which, will 
then amount to 143 per cent. of the written 
premiums. Thereafter the sum of £44508 
transferred as a profit. 

1947 has been a year of expansion,;and 
the growth and general wellbeing of 
company is a matter of real satisfaction. / 
see no reason. to face the future with 4 
other thought than the aoe in 

The report was adopted, and a final divi- 
dend of 224 per cent., making aot per.ogmt. 
for the - was approved. 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 15, 1948 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 8,. late. \ teil 
ordinary revenue was £89,178, 
ordimary expenditure of 130,164,000 and 
issues funds {320,000.. Thas, 
ean sinking fund allocations of £774,000 

surplus accrued. since April. lst is 
(120,187,729 against .£160,836,049 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. « .. 


ORDINARY AND 232 wiedhuNes 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 





Revenue 


—Ordins pat | { 

Reve eich ea ih van 
laud yaa ad 1309150°106,850' 115, 14,173) 9,575 
epee sk eet s | 90,000; 6,820! 11,760 750! 1,300 
ae etc., Duties, 160,000, 16,170) 19,750" 850) 3,900 


ih ioe | 55,000: 4,670). 6,600) 600 1,250 


Stam 
posts Tax oa | 250, } oe 10,400 500° 1,100 
24.210) =“ a 4,250 
oe ‘Inland. Rev.| | ‘a 55. ce 
SpecialContributn. _ 60,000) | 


Total Inland Rev. forse 161, vege 186, 828 20, or “21,380 380 














inde ltd 
Castoms. WO 84,736! 88,374) 28,055 24,319 
BEGG 0s <5 + keine i 26,550; 71, 800) 100, 800, 8,143, 38,001 
Total Customs & 

Behe. o'5.0 n'y Ket eee 156, 1536 189, 174, 36,198) 62,320 
Motor Duties... .. $0 4,589 3, = 1A ae 1, ed 
Surplus War Stores! 102, cao 8 1,128) 

Surplus Receipts! | | 
from Trading. . .| m 900 ar’ 


P.O. Net Receipts! 1,100' 2, tea 609) 2,000 
Grown Lands... 1000 160, 120 
Receipts from) | 

Sundry Loans. | 14,000! 3 1 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 68,000} 116,12 Asiaa0e4 ae 
Total Ord. Rey, . |Sress00 sas 449,592) "ee agivoso tone 89,178 
ons Batancine 
Post Office. ...... tm 150, 13, 
eee Tax 

E.P.T. Refunds 16, 3,7 


Total .,....... ,|3031500, 467,158, 411,798,174638) 91,655 














Issues out of the Exchequer 


~~ ORDINARY 
NDITURE 


; increasing Exchequer 
ol the other 


EL -aeibeaeagatenceh bie $e 
Ree ts 4)... is 
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Finance Acts, Ae eo Postwar Credits... ee 








balances by 284569, to 
gross National Debt operation a2, 990,349 te to £25,666 million, 
NET —_— a oi ie 
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CHANGES IN DEBT ¢ <srered 





Net Receirts vere. 
Nat, Savings...... 400 Treasa ye 
24% Def. Bonds .. 416 Def Bonds ie 
oo 
4948-53 ous... 50 
Ter: Annuities. 1,271 
} . Tax Reserve 
Internal ....... ? 
x See 5 
Ways.& Means Ad- 
vanee$ .....4.. 12,700 
86 43,806 





* Including £2,697,000 paid off on maturity, 
FLOATING DEBT 





























(£ million) 
T 
_ Bills Trea- . 
otai 
Date De Float- 
posits i + 
ty | Deer 
Tender Banks 
1947 | f cee | 
May 10 | 2190+0 | 2629-4} 401-3} - .., 1465-5 | 6684+1 
1948 
fan. 24| 2200-0 | 2426-6 | 342-2 |... | 1330- oleuar 1 
» 31 | 2190-0 | 2357-3) 372-3] oe | 1329+5} 6248-1 
Feb. 7|2170-0| 2351-5} 301-6} ... | 1329-5|6152+6 
Z 2160:0 | 2307-4) 366-4} ... | 1274-5} 6108-3 
», 21} 2160-0 | 2346-8] 447-6] 44. | 1236°5| 6190-9 
” 28 2160-0 | 2342-4 | 492-7.| 2-5 }.1201-0| 6198-6 
Mar. 6| 2160-0 | 2667-5} 446-3 . | 1259-5 | 6533 
» 13}2160-0| 2692-2) 416-7} 6-0 | 1239-5) 6514-4 
» 201 2160-6 2712-5 | 403+8 | 20-5 | 1249-5 | 6546-3 
ee 4910-2 334-8 | 6-0 | 1291-0 | 6542-0 
Apr. 10| 2160-0} 2752-6} 328-9] ... | 1326-5) 6567-4 
» At 2160-0} 2750-0) 324-4)... | 1340-5} 6574-9 
» 4) 2070-0) 3716-9] 322-5]... | 1549-5 | 6558-9 
May 1) 2180-0 2689-3) 322-9 »- | 1346-5) 6538-7 
a oe 0 | 2643-2! 3102 .. | 13465 '6499-9 


Bea 
PREASURY BILLS 


i million) i 
Amount Cent 
Allotted 
at 
Min. 
Rate 

















1947 
May 9 | 170-0 | 296-3 | 170-0 1 1:38 44 
1948 
Feb, 6 | 150-0 | 276+5 | 160-0 9 11-89 42 
» 13 | 160-0 | 240-2} 170-07 10 0- 67 
» 20 | 170-0 | 266-0 | 170-0) 10 0-16 52 
» 27 | -WWO-0 | 236-8 | 170-0 | 10 2-41 68 
Mar. 5} 170-0 | 292-7} 170-0; 10 1-10 40 
» | 10-0] 286-3} 170-0) W i co) 
19 | 220-0} 266-5 | 170-0} 10 1-74 A 
» 25 | 270-0 | 300-5 keh 10 2-87 2 
Apr. 2} 170-0 | 295-1 | 170+ 10 2-49 42 
w» 9 | 1200 | 298-2 | 170-0} 10 2-62 at 
» 46 | 2700 } 267-8 | 170-0} 10 3-15 55 
» -23-| TWO | 25-1 | 170-0 10 2-51 42 
» WI 1-0 | 287-9 | 170-0 | 10 1-4 5 
May 7 | 170-0 | 290-3 | 170-0 || 10 1-24 oo * 
On Tth are tions. for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuseday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
rf cent of the amount 
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Receipts... ....s20..seees 16,000 | 2,000 | 11,850 
nepementia Wve cove 2,550 ; 11,000 

Net Savings. .... heaps 1,200 (Dr 550 

} i 

Defence Bonds :-— | i 
Receipts. .......05 de 15 | 4,175 
Repayments ...0.2++ 905 | 4,249 


Net Savings. ..cscseees+s 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 
Receipts... secserenveee 
Repayment: 


Meravayens ts 
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_ BANK OF ENGLAND 
~*~" RETURNS 











“MAY 12, 1948)” 
ISSUE. DEPARTMENT bi 
Notes ‘ Govt. Debt. n 5,300 
In Cireulat n 1247,260, 750 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. Securities a 288, 215,062 
partment . 2) /:82,987,083 | Other Secs. 759,262 
orree . 10 
Amt.’ of ¥Fid. ——___—— pte 
Issne . <1. ae 1,900,000 
Bullion “< 
172s. 34. - 
oz. fine} ein. 247,833 
, 130,247, 833 1,300, 24, 835 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Capital ..++.. 14,653,000 Gena; See a bise 
Wek fa. ee 3,341,368 | Other Secs, ~ 
%, * Discounts - 
ang 9,207, 4241 
Other Deps. ++ |. Securities. . 23,320,856 
Bankers; ... 811,525,768 —_—_—, 
Other Acets.. .° 92,431,198 $2,528,277 
956,966 | Notes....... « 52,987,083 
" Coit. 643,808 
430,493,460 430,493,460 


eh National Debt end Dividend "Accounte, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
£ eee 


et __ 
i 








Notes in circulation..... 11391 - Fs 8(1242-9'1247-3 
‘ 


7 Coveromant debt x (21,0151 
million co March 4, 1948. 


“Tue Economist” INDEX oF Wnotssais 
Prices 


(1927 = 100) 





GOLD AND SILVER 


Bank of England’s Official buying price tor goid 
. per fine ounce, throughout the week. 
Ss cash poids were as follows 
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SERVICE 


_ Founded over a century ago, The Union 
Ba Bank of Australia, tits Branches throughout 
‘ New Zealand, offers a com- 


Sek esive “ete Service covering every 
modern requirement. 


*This extensive or, 
disposal of visitors 
description of banking business. 


We invite you to discuss your travel and 


nisation is placed at the 
irous of transacting any 


banking with -.our specialised 


ts. 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 


71, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


Branches throughout 
Australia 
and New Zealand. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £16,300,000 

ASSETS EXCEED £97,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £181 000,003 
(1946 Accounts) 





CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1950 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due June 30, 1948, the BALANCES of the several Accounts 
in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the night of May 3l1st 
and that on and after June ist the Stock will be transferable ex 


dividend. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and one 


(London Registrars of _ above Stock 


WLAND SMITH, Manager. 
__ Circus Place, London Wall, E:C.2. ie 4, 1948. 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1954 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/68 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1953/58 
NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due July ist next, the BALANCES of the several Accounts 
in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the night of June ist 
oo on and after June 2nd the Stocks will be transferable ex 
ividend. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
(London Registrars of the above Stocks), 


OWLAND SMITH, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. May 4, 1948. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON 
BRIGHTON TECHNICaL COLLEGE 
PRINCIPAL: G. E. WATTS, M:A., Ph.D., F.R.LC. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Lecturer in SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Candidates should be Honours Graduates in History or 
Economics and should be qualified to teach at least two of the followi: 
subjects up to degree standard: History and Principles of Central 
Local Government, Social Administration; Social Institutions, History 
of the Modern Powers. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham (Technical) Scales. The 
lecturer appointed will be . to take up his duties on September 
ist or at the earliest possible date Wereatted. 

Application forms and farther particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned and should be returned direct to the Principal, Brighton 
Technical Collegé, Brighton, 7, within 14 days of the appearance of 


this advertisement. 

Education Office, W. G. STONE, 

54 Old Steine, Brighton, 1. Education Officer. 

TQ\HE Tavistock Institute of Human Relations announces four fellow- 

ships of one year’s duration, beginning between July ist and October 1 
1948, for training in industrial applications of social science, Candidates 
may be either graduates in psychology, sociology, anthropology, econ- 
omics, or medicine, with a particular interest in human relations, or 
men and women with wide practical — 
work, Production Engineering, Works nagement, ete. Fellowships 
will vary in value from £400 to £800, denon ng on previous weit ng 
and experience, and Fellows will receive superv; training in the 
Institute's approach to practical industrial problems. 

Application forms and enquiries from and S the Secretary, 2, Beau- 
mont | Street, W.1L. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 

The Council of Bedford Colle invites applications for the of 
Research Assistant in the Segertnaent of Socio , Social Stud and 
Economics, open to men and women equally. per annum. 
The ible. Candi will date from July 1, 1948, or as — thereafter as 

Candidates must an Honours degree in Economics or 
ian oon is desirable.—Appli- 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EG 


Incorporated in Egypt: erty ry 
Liability of Members is Limited. 1 aaatind 


Head Office--- CAIRO. 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND — - 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William. street, E.c4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns im EGYPT and 








i 
ae 





LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1, 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. = 








UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


LECTURER IN COLONIAL ECONOMICS 

Applications are. invited for the post of Lecturer in Colonial Ecorionlie 
in the University of Oxford. The appointment will begin on Ist 

1948, and be perpiie for three years in the first instance. Salary 


£900, accordin 
eins the 
Duties will be to sectoral to give instruction, and to undertake 
in the University in Colonial Economics, and especially to assist 
training of Probationers for the Colonial Civil Service. ws 
Applications, giving the names of three referees, must be sie 


Poe © Pe experience, plus children’s allowances and 


in quadruplicate before 30th June, 1948, to the Registrar, U 
Registry. Further particulars can be obtained from Professor 
Frankel, 91, , Banbury Road, Oxford. 


- ‘THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer (Ungraded) in ‘the 
Department of Civic Design, at a salary within the range £350-£1,000 
per annum, 

Applications, stating a academic qualifications and expériente, 
together with the names of three referees, should be received = 
than 12th June, 1948, by the undersigned, from whom further t 
of the conditions of appointment mgrat obtained. 

__ April, 1948. ANLEY D DUMBELL, Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY OF F MELBOURNE 


SENIOR LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCINNCE 
rob Pica pee. 8 are pvited for the position of SENIOR LECTURER IN 


$650=4850  thaetrailams per annum, plus £78 (Australian) per 
Saaen ~~ of living allowance, subject to superannuation contributions, 


Further ——, which ive method of opeennn may be 
cos fhe See retary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 8 Park 
ree ndo: 


The et for the receipt of applications is 30th June, 1948, 


PeeeetroL Country Holidays at BRYANSTON MUSIC Sa 
SCHOOL.—A Summer School for Music will be held at B 
eoetione, Dorset, from 3ist Juiy-28th August this year. 
ectures each morning and concerts every qyonine. Two 
studies run thro all hocr week weeks—a survey contemporary 
es Schonberg and School, Hindemith, Sorte) and a 
glish music from the teenth century to the present day. 
classes vary in treatment to suit ordinary concert-goers, teache 
full-time aale students. Lecturers include Nadia Boulanger, Artur 


si i 


Bush, J. A. Hindemi Dyneley Hussey, Imogen 
and, it is ho either Paul Hindemith or a Thomson. Choir 
Henry W. Choir for weeks; Guildhall 


ngton. 
under Edric Cundell and. Wi Walter Goehr for last two. 
omens < of COSI vant TUTTE in Week 3. 
mn Mozart piano concertos, Schubert so 
(Week 2), Purcell (Week 1). Artistes inc 
ert. Denis Matthews, Wyndham Lewis, E. 2 ¥. 5. 
. M. Forster will talk—one each week on literature and a 
Prospectus from the Secretary, 17, Cavendish Square, London, 1 


AMBRIDGE Graduate, ex-olficer, Economics degree, wishes” visit 
U. gnments.— 


S./Canada June-September. Invites assi Box 726: — 
XFORD Undergraduate, 25, ex-Staft Captain, requires interesting 
work during summer vacation.—Box 717. “ 
USINESS man (36) of ie ieneres | ability to organise and promote Exam : 
seeks appointment.— ; 


OR sale, hi t rt sone complete set 
Fo iesa ca aieieeeieer inlusive. Wanted, Sue. of The 
dated 376/20, 20/6/48,  iey4s —Box. 715. 


Programmes also 
cles, Elizabethan 
Hess , Paul 














adon, ¥ by THE 
R.'S. , in Broadway, New York, § maton ‘May Is. 1948. 





